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New Plays 


Probably the funniest bridegroom ever 
seen on or off the stage is in Mrs. Jimmie 
Thompson, an entertaining comedy with a 
leap year motif. (Princess Theater.) 


The Blue Flame gives Theda Bara every 
opportunity to display her particular type 
of vampirism under circumstances that are 
frequently interesting, but never convinc- 
ing. (Plymouth Theater.) 


Lassie is a modern musical comedy with 
the fresh flavor of an old Scotch ballad. 
We are grateful to the twentieth century 
for Dorothy Dickson’s dancing and to the 
Victorians for the charm of the costumes 
and the tuneful lilt of the songs. (Nora 
Bayes Theater.) 


Pebbles 


He tore at the scented letter, 
Blushed and then turned pale. 
“The female of the’ species 
Is more deadly in the mail.” 
—Gargoyle 


The fellow who plays poker 
Should take this fact to heart: 
His “ante” and his “uncle” 
Will not be far apart. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Flip—What is the difference between a 
trolley car and an orchestra? 

Flop—I dunno. 

Flip—aA trolley is run by a motorman 
and an orchestra by a conductor.—Froth. 


“Why did you tell him you had to go to 
the dressing room for some cold cream?” 
asked the chaperone. 

“T had to do something to get the chap 
off my hands,” answered the co-ed.—The 
Siren, 


Sympathetic Parson—And how is your 
poor husband, Mrs. Jones? 

Mrs. Jones—He suffers something awful 
with his foot, sir, and I know what it’s 
like because I’ve had it in my eye.— 
Blighty. 


“You don’t see much of those old time 
courtly bows.” 

“No?” 

“Now, my son’s idea of saluting a lady 
is to shift his hat from the back of his head 
to the front.”—Pittsburgh Post. 


ae will need a trained nurse for your 
wife.” 

“Certainly, doctor. I'll attend to that 
right away,” said the husband. 

“Speaking as an old friend of the fam- 
ily, I can tell you how to hasten your wife’s 
recovery.” 

“How ?” 

“Engage the prettiest nurse you can find 
and show her a little attention in the sick 
room. We'll have your wife on her feet in 
a jiffy.”"—London Opinion. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


TuEDA Bara—There are no vampires.’ 
EVANGELINE BootH—tThere is no death. 


CHARLES M, ScHwas—Enemies don’t 
pay. 


SENATOR CuRTIS—The more candidates 
the merrier. 


QUEEN MArRIE—I have several very 
smart crowns. 


UNcLE JOE CANNON—A man has a 
right to run for president. 


VIOLET LEROY—Most girls can talk vol- 
umes without sitting in a library. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERT LOUISE CONNOLLY 
—Al]l the world tells their confidences to a 
fat woman. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH—It should be real- 
ized that a person’s true purchasing power 
is his producing power. 


HueH WaLpoLeE—The most marvelous 
novel in the world is Dostoievsky’s “The 
Brothers Karamasov.” 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—I keep busy 
because I realize that the devil has lots 
of work for idle hands. 


DorotHy Drirx—If you don’t tell your 
husband that’ you love him and admire 
him some other woman will. 


Ex-PREMIER CLEMENCEAU—I have al- 
ways held that reptiles as well as human 
beings should keep their mouths shut. 


H. W. Gossarp—Do not think because 
you are of full proportions you must re- 
sort to cumbersome corset contrivances. 


J. G. Huneker—The apples of the 
Spanish girl in the picture of Matisse are 
as blazing stars in a firmament of dead 
dogs. 


Nove.List BLAsco IBANEZ—Every Amer- 
ican man has a mental picture of his wife 
standing behind the door with a rolling- 
pin. 


HENRY COLLINS—A green hat over a 
white dress .is quite charming, while a 
white hat over a green dress suggests the 
ludicrous. 


GOVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN—A man 
will stand up and fight for his own home, 
but he won’t put up much of a fight for 
his boarding house. 


Wo Tine Fane—The only two coun- 
tries in the world where I should like to 
live are China and Ireland: they are the 
only two countries where the Irish do not 
rule. 


Ep. Howr—The world’s favorite bad 
man, John D. Rockefeller, has given. an- 
other $100,000,000 to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, devoted to the good of human- 
ity. 
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Pictur €-power! Could you tell how 


Napoleon looked if you had never seen 
his likeness? That new plan or design of yours 
—can you by mere words get other people to vis- 
ualize itP You can quickly and easily put pictures 

or designs in your letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, | 
etc., if you use the Mimeoscope, a simple contrivance 
which tremendously extends the usefulness of the 
Mimeograph. With it drawings, pictures, electrical 
and mechanical diagrams, designs, maps, plans, forms, 
etc., are traced upon the Dermatype stencil and 
speedily printed. No especial experience or skill required. 


Typewritten matter and drawings duplicated in one operation on 
the same sheet. No expensive plates, no type forms to set. Five 
thousand well-printed sheets an hour—and no time wasted in 
Napoleon defeated the Austrians because, he 

i . Here is an 


getting ready. 
said, they did not know the value of ten minutes 
An idea well pictured is rarely forgot- 
































hour and a dollar saver. 
ten. Booklet ‘‘E” tells you all about the Mimeoscope and the 
Mimeograph. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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HE quiet of Delaware 

has been rudely broken. 

Even the _ sedate pre- 

Revolutionary streets of 
Dover, the capital, have been up- 
set with a sudden and unwel- 
come scurrying here and there 
of strange people. 

Ancient trees that overshadow 
the village green, where Delaware’s troops were re- 
viewed before marching against the forces of King 
George, have been startled into a flutter of waving, 
chattering boughs. Around the green still stand the old 
brick houses of the 1770’s; the whipping post grimly 
lifts itself beside the jail; the statehouse looks the 
same as ever it did, but there go in and out of its dig- 
nified colonial doorway—suffragists ! 

Many strange things have come to pass on and around 
the old green. There was a time when slaves were 
bought and sold there; there was a later time when 
King George was burned there in effigy ; 
only the next day the old tavern, where 
muddy and weary riders were wont to 
find cheer in the name of King George, 
was decked out with a new signboard. A 
few strokes of the paint brush, and King 
George’s head had vanished and in 
its place appeared the other George. 
Straightway King George’s Inn became 
George’s Tavern. 

In all the years that have followed, 
the history of Delaware and of Dover aiy 
has been enacted on or near this green. ‘Sagat 
Delaware has a fine sense of pride in her The old whip- 
traditions and has carefully guarded her ping post of 
ancient customs. For four generations Dover can 
she has watched the country on the out- stil! be seen 
side change. New states have been add- — po — 
ed, even new ideas. But in Dover life 
continued much as it did in 1775, Around the green 
live the descendants of Delaware’s most solid families. 
They sit in the same chairs. They sleep in the same 
beds. They grow gilliflowers and Sweet-Williams along 
the same brick paths. 





Representative Lloyd 
of Sussex led the 
fight in the House 
against woman suffrage 
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A Suffragist’s Interview with 


the Delaware Legislators 
By Clara Wold 


[llustrations By Lou Rogers 
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That was the life of 
Dover until the suf- 
fragists arrived three 
weeks ago. 

They came to tell 
Delaware to give the 
vote to women. And 
Delaware refused to have anything to do with votes for 
women. For two weeks these women walked in and 
out of the statehouse, stopping Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, almost as tho they already had the vote. 
They told these men, “who certainly knew more about 
the affairs of Delaware than a pack of women could 
or ever would,” what Delaware ought to do. They said 
that Delaware, the first state to sign the Federal con- 
stitution, was antiquated and slow. 

Delaware women themselves began saying things 
about their own state. Suffragists, themselves, they re- 
minded outsiders that the state of Delaware was thirty- 
third down on the list of states educationally. 

As if that weren’t bad enough, more women came to 
Dover, who said that women didn’t want the vote at all. 

It was all pretty difficult for Delaware, which really 
hadn’t thought much about this woman suffrage ques- 
tion until a month ago. But Dover had to meet the sit- 
uation and Dover met it with colors flying. Those who 
didn’t want suffrage flaunted bright red roses for the 
anti’s; those who did want it wore yellow daffodils and 
proudly walked to and from market. Bearded farmers, 
who came into town for the week’s marketing, went 
forth decked with a red or a yellow flower, usually the 
former. School children took up the fight, according to 
the conversation that went on at home. Clerks in the 
stores vacillated for a time but eventually the store- 
keeper, his clerk and his errand boy came forth brave- 
ly in red or yellow. Even legislators, who had thought 
they would never listen to women, appeared one day 
with a red rose, the next day with a yellow daffodil. 

The Republicans should have been ready to give 
their votes to the suffrage amendment, because the 
National Republican Committee had called upon them 
to do so. And yet from Sussex County, with ten rep- 
resentatives, all Republicans save one, not a favorable 
vote could be mustered. Delaware is a thoroly Republi- 
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“Bull” McNab, Democrat, and 
political old-timer, is an anti- 
suffragist who “will never change” 
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can state and as such the 
Democrats in both houses 
of the legislature seem to 
have decided to leave the 
responsibility of defeating 
or granting woman suf- 
frage to the Republicans. 

Ever since Washington, 
the thirty-fifth state, rati- 
fied the amendment, suffra- 
gists have pointed out to 
politicians that it is the 
thirty-sixth state to ratify 
that will win the glory of 
having at last got suffrage 
for women. Members of 
the National Woman’s 
Party, which has always 
held the party in power responsible 
for any delay in suffrage, have re- 
minded the Republican party that 
women will remember next Novem- 
ber who gave the final vote for the 
a i ~ is amendment, If Delaware does not 
Democrat in ratify and if Democratic North 
favor of suffrage Carolina fails, then suffragists will 

take the amendment to Connecticut 
or to Vermont, both Repdblican states with Republican 
governors. The Governor of Connecticut refuses to 
call a special session of the legislature, but suffragists 
claim that they have enough votes in both houses in 
that state to pass the amendment, and add that Con- 
necticut is the one state that can have a special session 
if a majority of the legislature demands it. 

The situation is tense for the Democrats and the 
Republicans, but in Delaware members of both parties 
refuse to become embroiled in any such controversy. 

“Delaware has been 
able to take care of 
herself, so far,” said 
one particularly stub- 
born legislator, “and I 
guess she can do what 
she thinks is right 
without women troop- 
ing in from every- 
where else to tell us 
what to do.” 

Others briefly dis- 
pose of the matter 
with, “Delaware never 
had women voting and 
Delaware don’t care to 
try nothing new now.” 

When the question of 
suffrage came to a vote 
in the House last week, 
it was introduced by 
the only pro-suffrage Senator Ghormley defies the whole 
Democrat there, Mr. pack of woman suffragists to change 
Hart. His was a short ° Delaware legislator’s mind 


‘speech, but it was spoken with the conviction of a man 


who had been marked for years by his neighbors as 
“believin’ in woman suffrage.” When he had finished 
no one had anything to say either for or against the 
bill. Without debate, the amendment lost with twenty- 
two votes against and only nine for. 

Anti-suffrage representatives of the state of Dela- 
ware and anti-suffragist women rejoiced - mightily. 
They climbed onto the press table and cheered till their 
cries resounded thru all the rafters in the statehouse, 
“Delaware has been true to her traditions.” Then 
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Alfred I. Du Pont blossoms into a daffodil 
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they went home. 
But on the mor- 
row suffragists were 
still waiting at 
Dover for Delaware 
to pass the amend- 
. ment. Delaware had 
not disposed of suf- 
frage nor the suffra- 
gists. There they 
were talking about 
another bill that was 
before the Senate of 
Delaware calling for 
ratification of the 
suffrage amendment. 
That bill, they said, 
would not be 
brought to a vote prematurely as the other one was. 
Delaware was to be educated this time before the vote 
was taken. 

Women from all parts of the state have written lef- 
ters to representatives telling them that they had never 
supposed the. amendment would fail to pass. Some men 
wired congratulations to the opposition; others wired 
wrathful criticism. 

The one message that everyone in Delaware, read 
and talked about was from Alfred I. Du Pont, one of 
the most prominent Republicans in the state. For a 
year Mr. Du Pont has kept out of politics. Before that 
he was a bitter opponent:of another member of the 
family, T. Coleman Du Pont, also a Republican. For 
thirteen years these men have lined up on opposite 
sides in Republican affairs. When T. Coleman Du Pont 
announced that he was in favor of the suffrage amend- 
ment not one word was heard from Alfred I., who is 
said to control Sussex County and its nine Republican 
representatives. The days went by with T. Coleman 
Du Pont doing everything to get Republicans to vote 
for the amendment, which was defeated, with every 
Sussex man voting against it. 

Then Alfred I. Du Pont announced his position on 
the question. There would be another vote on the suf- 
frage bill. .This time the bill would be put before the 
Senate and then the House. Alfred I. Du Pont thought 
Delaware ought to pass the amendment and he hoped 
that every representative from Sussex and from other 
parts of the state would vote for it. 

Nine votes are need- 
ed in the House to pass 
the bill. There are nine 
good Republicans in 
Susex, Mr. Du Pont 
trusts the bill will pass. 
The suffragists say 
they: know it will pass. 

Mr. Lyons, leader of 
the Republicans in the 
House for the amend- 
ment, says that Mr. 
Du Pont’s interest 
“will help materially.” 

Representative 
“Bull” McNab, Demo- 
crat, stands squarely 
against suffrage. 

“T will never change 
my vote on the amend- 
ment as long as I am 
in the legislature,” he 
told me. “In the first 
[Continued on page 115 





The genial Mr. Lyons is Repub- 
lican House leader for suffrage 








-deeply and sincerely. 





For Our Mutual Benefit 


A Message from the Italian Government to the American People 


By Guglielmo Marconi 


MONG all the unex- 





pected and surpriz- 

ing results of the 

great war which 
ended a year ago, there is 
none more unexpected or 
more surprizing than the 
disagreement between Italy 
and the United States on the 
subject of the Adriatic. It is 
a result which, because of 
my great admiration for the 
American people, and for 
American ideals, I regret 


I do not propose for one 
moment to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the Adriatic con- 
troversy, but I do wish to 
place on record my firm 
opinion that no cause of dis- 
agreement between the two 
countries can ever become a 
durable or really important 
one. Too many of my coun- 
trymen have helped by their . 
physical labor to spread the 








garding Italy and Italians 
belongs almost entirely to 
the ignorant and uncultivat- 
ed classes. If ninety or nine- 
ty-five per cent of the Amer- 
icans who visit Italy con- 
sisted of railway and dock 
laborers, push-cart vendors, 
and the smallest kind of 
shopkeepers I have no doubt 
that in the popular opinion 
of Italy, Americans would 
certainly not be regarded as 
they are. And, unfortunate- 
ly, the great majority of 
Italians with whom the 
American people is ac- 
quainted belong to the al- 
most entirely uneducated 
classes. 

It is all the more neces- 
sary, therefore, that Ameri- 
cans should realize that Italy 


On aa =r has produced for twenty 
CELT a 


centuries and still continues 
to produce a large number 
of men who would be preém- 








civilizing influence of roads © Harris ¢ Ewing 


inent, even in the United 


and railways in the United Probably few people would dispute the statement States, as great leaders of 
States; too many of them that the modern world owes one of its greatest debts ™en, captains of industry, 


have found a welcome in the 
great Western Republic and, 
above all, there are too many 


gravestones and crosses wireless communication was established between 
bearing Italian names in the France and England; since then there has hardly 


of gratitude to Mr. Marconi for his invention of poatccngy a tol 
wireless telegraphy. It was in 1899 that the first eesers, selensiie and Uter- 


ary men and artists, and 
when I say artists I do not 
mean merely actors, singers 


American military ceme- been a year in which some new Marconi invention or musicians, but great cre- 


teries of France, for that to 
be the case. If a small cloud 
has arisen on the horizon of 


our friendship it is nothing awarded the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1909, and 
but a cloud and, as such, it be has received other honors too numerous to men- 


has not bound the world closer together by improv- ative minds whose work, in 
ing the means of communication. Mr. Marconi was certain departments of art, 


is unapproachable in any 
other country in the world. 
Putting aside for the mo- 


is destined to melt away. tion. Aside from his preeminence in world affairs ment these merely senti- 
The help of America has his position asa Senator of Italy givesespecial point mental considerations, it 


been too valuable to us and 
too much appreciated by all 
that part of our population which counts, for us not to 
strive in every possible way to keep our mutual friend- 
ship and respect unsullied. 

Unfortunately there has been in the past and there 
continues to exist a great lack of reciprocal knowledge 
between the two countries which must necessarily be 
harmful to Italo-American relationships. On the whole 
and speaking in a very general way this lack of knowl- 
edge has led the Italians while appreciating in the high- 
est degree the great qualities of the American people, 
to ignore the faults which they possess in common with 
all truly great nations. And, on the other hand, this 
same lack of knowledge has led the Americans to lay 
more emphasis on our faults than on our qualities or 
our merits. 

The cause of this is self-evident. The mass of the 
Italian people are only acquainted with the most su- 
perior and cultivated classes of Americans who visit 
Italy while the great mass of Italians who visit Amer- 
ica and help to form American popular opinion re- 


to this official message on Italo-American relations Should be self-evident that 


an increase in the commer- 
cial relations between Italy and the United States could 
only be of mutual benefit to the two countries. 

From the American point of view and putting mat- 
ters on the most utilitarian footing, Italy is a country 
which it will pay to help. In the first place Italy pre- 
sents the almost unique spectacle of a country which, 
while possessing no appreciable amount of those two 
essentials of modern industry, coal and iron, has nev- 
ertheless managed to develop great industries such as 
those concerned with the manufacture of automobiles 
and electrical machinery. I think I do not err when I 
state that Italian automobiles were winning races all 
over the world quite a considerable time before the 
colossal development which has taken place of late 
years in the automobile industry in America. And, al- 
tho the statement may come as somewhat of a surprize 
to many people, I am certain I do not err when I say 
that some of the first turbines to be installed in the 
power houses at Niagara were manufactured by the 
Tosi brothers at Legnano, near [Continued on page 103 
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Uncle Sam, Money Lender 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By Eugene Myer, Jr. 


Managing Director of the War Finance Corporation 


NDER an Act of Congress approved April 5, 

1918, the War Finance Corporation was or- 

ganized as a temporary and emergency agency 

to furnish financial assistance in the public 
interest -to industries engaged in activities necessary 
or contributory to the prosecution of the war, to banks, 
bankers and trust companies that had aided or were 
aiding such industries, and to savings banks and 
building and loan associations when advances were 
deemed necessary or contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war or important. By an amend- 
ment to the original act, provided March 3, 1919, 
the powers of the Corporation were enlarged so 
as to enable it to assist in promoting Amercian com- 
merce during the period of readjustment after the war 
by extending credits to banks that had financed exports 
or to exporters themselves when they were unable to 
obtain necessary credit facilities from banking insti- 
tutions or from the public. 

The capital stock of the Corporation is $500,000,000 ; 
all of which has been subscribed by the United States 
of America. It is authorized to issue and have outstand- 
ing at any one time its bonds in an amount aggregat- 
ing not more than six times its paid-in capital, or a 
total of $3,000,000,000. Under this authorization only 
$200,000,000 5 per cent. bonds have been issued, dated 
April 1, 1919, and maturing April 1, 1920. A substantial 
part of this issue has already been retired and the bal- 
ance will be paid on maturity. 

The Corporation is empowered to purchase, sell or 
deal in bonds and obligations of the United States 
issued or converted after September 24, 1917, and thru 
the exercize of this power it has been and is a large 
investor in Liberty Bonds, Victory Notes and Treasury 
Certificates, with funds not otherwise employed. 

The Act provides that the primary function of the 
Corporation was to assist in financing banks which 
financed business operations necessary or contributory 
to the prosecution of the war, by enabling banks to 
pledge as collateral security with the Corporation for 
loans, the notes or other obligations of business so 
assisted. This war time plan permitted the financing 
for a period of not over five years of long term loans 
in a manner similar to that in which short term paper 
could be discounted at the Federal Reserve Banks. 
Direct advances of the funds of the Corporation to in- 
dustries necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war could be made only to a limited total amount 
and under exceptional circumstances, 


EFORE the end of the first year of the Corpora- 

tion’s operations, it developed that the financial 
situation of the banks and the unexpected termination 
of the war made extensive advances to banks, bankers, 
savings banks or building and loan associations unneces- 
sary. The larger part of the advances made because of 
the war emergency were direct loans to industries re- 
sulting from exceptional considerations. And partly be- 
cause of the early ending of the war, but even more 
because of the care of the Board in lending only in 
suitable cases and with proper security, even such 
direct advances were relatively small in amount, rep- 
resenting only a small fraction of the possible $500,- 
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000,000 stock subscribed and $3,000,000,000 bond issue 
which could have been available. 

As of November 30, 1919, the date of the last annual 
report, the following total amounts had been advanced: 





Banks, bankers and trust companies.. $5,259,777.61 
MEE tira ah on bes os eaadawes ebee 204,794,520.00 
NE at a ak a ae cagewe 39,661,400.00 
WR SIE bins cecicvcccsccswes 25,211,500.00 
Industrial corporations .............. 23,795,343.75 
Cattle loans .....ccccccccccccccccces 7,779,826.13 
PE cnicuscnednd mieeeeaanenee $306,502,367.49 


In this connection the following table of advances and 
repayments up to November 30, 1919, the date of the 


latest annual report of the Corporation, may be of 
interest : 


Year ended November 30, 1918: 


CE, Saiies binGelvabsdoess ndwew ears $90,374,722.43 

PID ck ciccncbncdakeaanseewee 56,160,321.60 

Outstanding at close of year.......... 34,214,400.53 
Year ended November 30, 1919: 

ID. Sidi ad ccxinbare baa eeaenware ee $216,127 ,645.06 

Repayments: 


Previous year’s advances $10,569.787.94 
Current year’s advances 142,708,835.17 





153,278,623.11 
Net increase in loans.......ccccccccce 62,849,021.95 
Outstanding at commencement of year. 34,214,400.83 
Outstanding at close of year......... 97,063,422.78 


UBSTANTIAL assistance has been given to public 

utilities and to railroads, both of which represent in- 
dustries which for reasons peculiar to themselves had 
been unable during the war period and immediately 
thereafter to draw upon the security market on a large 
scale. Considerable assistance was also given to the cat- 
tle raising industry in drouth-stricken territory. The 
real aid which the Corporation rendered during the 
emergency period was, however, far greater than indi- 
cated by the above figures for the reason that by fur- 
nishing its funds upon the condition that the applicant 
raise additional amounts from banks or other sources, it 
was often possible to secure assistance in excess of the 
actual amount of the War Finance Corporation ad- 
vances. The usual method followed in furnishing finan- 
cial assistance to public utilities was to participate in 
the financing by taking a part of loans and to stipulate 
that the remaining part be placed elsewhere. The same 
method was applied in its advances to railroads under 
Federal control, and thru the codperation of the cor- 
porations and bankers, funds far in excess of its ad- 
vances were obtained, in all probability far in excess 
of what could have been obtained had it not been for 
the element of confidence injected into the situation 
by the fact of the Corporation’s participation. 

When the signing of the armistice in November, 
1918, brought the prosecution of active hostilities to a 
close, the Board of Directors decided that no industrial 
operations could any longer be considered necessary 
or contributory to the prosecution of the war and no 
further advances were made upon this ground, except 
insofar as they might have a vital part to play in the 
demobilization of our army, as in the case of the rail- 
roads under Federal control. [Continued on page 113 
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A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprizes That Have Given the United States 
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The first switchboard was capable of serving only five subscribers—today the world’s largest single telephone switchboard, 
at the Chelsea Exchange in New York City, accommodates 10,000. When you realize that the common office variety of 
telephone has 224 highly developed and coérdinated parts, you can understand why it has taken forty years of experience and 
research, and hundreds of thousands of dollars, to produce a satisfactory multiple switchboard with its outfit of accessories 


(ood Pointers for Your Own Business 


In This Story of Western Electric, the Biggest Industry of Its Kind in the World 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


VERY largest business of its kind should be 

thoroly studied by every business man of any 

kind. It is always a combination of improved 

methods of thinking, planning and working 
that makes a business the largest of its kind. The 
adoption of similar methods would make any business 
larger and better—larger because better. 

As the world’s largest telephone manufacturer and 
electrical jobber, the Western Electric Company holds 
a position unique in both size and character. The first 
telephone was not developed until 1876—today more 
than 10,000,000 people in the United States have tele- 
phones. The number of daily messages carried by the 
Bell System over telephone and telegraph wires ex- 
ceeds 30,000,000; and the Western Electric Company 
makes or furnishes practically the whole supply of ap- 
paratus and equipment needed for this huge volume of 
business. 

The telephone is a commercial and social necessity. 
Granted, but this fact does not explain the marvelous 
growth of the telephone system. The need was here be- 
fore we knew it. Our descendants will regard as neces- 
sities of civilization many public utilities not now in 
existence. Only the early recognition of a great human 
need and the full response to it and supply of it changes 
the inarticulate need to a mechanical necessity. 

Furthermore, it isn’t how much we feel a need but 
how well it is met that creates a popular demand, The 
telephone reduces to minutes or seconds the hours or 
even days formerly required to complete a long-distance 
transaction; but you and I wouldn’t use the kind of 
telephone, crude, slow, costly and unreliable, that ex- 
isted before the Bell and Western Electric engineers 
tackled and solved the new, difficult problems of scien- 


tific sound analysis, vibration test and voice transmis- 
sion. 

The first. switchboard was capable of serving only 
five subscribers—the modern switchboard accomo- 
dates ten thousand. It took years of experiment and re- 
search, and hundreds of thousands of dollars, to pro- 
duce the first satisfactory multiple switchboard. The 
plain-looking desk stand of your office telephone has 
224 separate parts, developed and codrdinated by staff 
groups of the best mechanical, chemical, industrial, 
electrical and manufacturing engineers available in 
America; the slightest variation in material or manu- 
facture of any of these 224 parts might cripple your 
telephone, and must not be allowed to occur. 

Did you ever see a picture of a human voice? West- 
ern Electric takes these photographs, and tabulates re- 
sults, in order to adapt the telephone mechanisms to 
the sound waves entering the mouthpiece. 

Hundreds of examples like these could be mentioned, 
illustrating our point, that the telephone, or any other 
great utility, grows universally popular not as it mere- 
ly fills a universal need but as it first anticipates the 
need, then fills the need promptly, courteously, scien- 
tifically, cheaply and effectively. The whole Western 
Electric policy has been to think first how to serve the 
customer better; and to achieve this aim, large sums 
have been gladly spent, without regard to sales or 
profits. 

I have studied closely many of the world’s largest 
corporations. I find this truth common to them all: The 
heads of these houses are more anxious to do good than 
to make money; you can stir their active interest in a 
plan to benefit their patrons or employees, or the gen- 
eral public, when you could not even get a hearing on 
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a plan to fill the pockets of the owners with money; the 
real game of life to them is to pile up greater and bet- 
ter work for the joy of doing it. 

A special service undertaken for its chief customer 
finally made the electrical supply business of Western 
Electric the world’s largest. The Bell Company former- 
ly purchased its vast stores of materials and supplies 
in the open market, its various branches often compet- 
ing rather than coéperating, and with prices higher 
because purchases were made in small lots. By taking 
over the entire purchasing and distributing function, 
Western Electric not only reduced costs and guaran- 
teed uniform deliveries for the Bell Company, but in 
the end produced great economies for its own organi- 
zation, since the multiplication of buying power al- 
ways means thrift for the buyer. 

Acting as supply agent for the telephone companies, 
Western Electric is not only prepared to furnish equip- 
ment for every electrical need, but is organized to pur- 
chase every other kind of material and commodity, from 
soap to automobiles. Evolving first a system of speci- 
fication, construction, standardization, inspection and 
coérdination applying to its own products made for 
the telephone companies, Western Electric merely had 
to extend the principle and method to the selection 
and purchase of other equipment and supply ma- 
terials. 

Forty-five warehouses under Western Electric man- 
agement hold today the stocks formerly carried by local 
telephone companies. These houses, located at central 
points thruout the United States, gather together the 
products of hundreds of factories, carry them in stock, 
and deliver them as wanted by the user. 


HE relationship here outlined is unique, but has 

been pronounced by State and judicial commissions 
economically sound, as it has been proved by its orig- 
inators financially profitable to both customer and deal- 
er. The innovation has demonstrated the folly of the old 
idea that it is “good business” to grab all you can get 
and treat competitors like foes. And, further, it has 
marked out a new angle to the discussion about the su- 
perfluity of the middleman. A jobber is a middleman; 
Western Electric is a jobber, and only as a jobber and 
manufacturer combined can serve patrons to the best 
advantage. Should, then, the middleman be straight- 
way abolished? Or should his method, perhaps his mo- 
tive, be changed? 

The President of the Western Electric offers an 
opinion. “Our products were made not primarily to sell, 
but to work continuously and with low maintenance 
cost, The record of a half century proves that this was 
fundamentally the right policy upon which to build.” 
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When you put an altruistic motive into the heart of a 
manufacturer or dealer, and a scientific method into 
his head and hands, the customer will think not of the 
price but of the value of his product. It isn’t high price, 
but low value, that a real man hates. 

Uniform principles underlie all departments, wheth- 
er planning, engineering, designing, purchasing, manu- 
facturing, selling, legal, financial, or secretarial. One 
principle is that the doctrine of individual efficiency 
permeates the company from the operative in the fac- 
tory to the salesman of the goods—a policy that puts 
every man on 
his own feet, 
making him 
resp onsible 
for his own 
failure, and 
giving him 
credit for his 
Own success. 
Another prin- 
ciple is that 
organizati on 
changes must 
represent a 
growth in the 
men of the 
company as 
well as its de- 





The first instrument thru which speech 
sounds were transmitted electrically was not 
developed until 1875. To be sure this primi- 
tive phone reduced to minutes or seconds 
the hours previously required to complete 
a long-distance transaction; but you and I 
wouldn’t use the kind of telephone, crude, 
slow, costly and unreliable, that existed be- 
fore the Bell and Western Electric engineers 
solved the new _ problems involved 


part ments; 
for as fast as 
new men are 
capable of as- 
suming new 
responsi- 
bilities, the 
company  or- 


ganization 
must be constructed so as to utilize their abilities. 

Here the question “Why?” always precedes the ques- 
tion “How?” Small men, small concerns, neglect or re- 
verse this order. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of original work has 
been done by the engineering department, composed of 
several hundred highly trained chemists, physicists, 
and electricians, recruited from the graduating classes 
of the big universities and foremost technical schools. 
We mention some of their notable inventions and im- 
provements of recent date, about which the public 
knows little or nothing. 

The portable railway telephone, carried now by train 
crews for emergency calls, enables the victims of acci- 
dent, stoppage or other mishap [Continued on page 106 














Altho the executive offices of the Western Electric Company are located in New York City, the factory occupies a broad space 
almost 1000 miles away, at Hawthorne, Illinois, just outside Chicago. Its buildings have floor space of 2,750,000 square feet 

















The World’s Round Table 


An Allegory 


By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 
Besides being pastor of the Central Congregational Church in Topeka, Kansas, Dr. 


Sheldon is the author of many books on religious subjects—among them two that 
attained the popularity of “best sellers” : “What Would Jesus Do?” and “In His Steps” 


Seated at the head of the Table, presiding, The 
World. Around the Table, Capital, Labor, Politics, The 
Press, The Pulpit, The Theater, The University, 
The Farm, Militarism, Society, Extravagance, Science, 
The Average Man, All Peoples. Standing behind the 
World, Jesus Christ, The Son of Man. 


HE WORLD: We are met to discuss the present 


situation, and find, if we can, a remedy for the 

unrest, the hatred, the suffering, the wrong of 

the times. Also it will be in order to declare 
whether we are progressing, and if so, in what direc- 
tion, for movement does not always mean upward. Let 
each one at the Table speak his mind freely and briefly, 
and discussion will follow. 

CAPITAL: The remedy for the World trouble is more 
business. Production is the one essential. Sound finance, 
safe investments, large enterprise, but above all, pro- 
duction, production, production! The World needs ma- 
terial prosperity. Capital holds the key. Without money 
nothing can be done. It is true'that the present is un- 
certain on account of tendencies in the industrial world 
looking towards codperation and schemes of partner- 
ship. Capital is looking at these tendencies and move- 
ments with interested gaze, but withholding snap judg- 
ment of them. Meanwhile, the key word is production. 
Money is a magic word, and nothing can be done with- 
out it, but production, the servant of money, is at the 
present time the word to emphasize. 


LABOR: Our rights is the key word. Shorter hours, 
better housing, codperation and sharing in all indus- 
tries. We are tired of producing. We have been pro- 
ducing for centuries, since the time of the pyramids. 
We want partnership. We do not care to produce unless 
we can share. Above all, our rights must be maintained. 


PoLITIcs: The real remedy is found in more laws. 
Laws against strikes, against anarchy, against for- 
eign entanglements, and World complications. Also party 
wyalty above mere sentiment or international interests. 
Let Europe take care of her own affairs. Why should 
America try to regulate the governments of any coun- 
try but her own. Our hands are full. Above all, put the 
emphasis on more legislation. Legislate the world into 
good behavior. 

THE PREss: A variety of remedies is the remedy for 
the present situation. What will cure one person will 
kill another. Multiply the remedies to fit the different 
diseases of the World. There is no one remedy that will 
cure. We believe in progress, especially the kind that 
advertises. We also believe that-the World as a whole is 
progressing upward. The printed page is several cen- 
turies ahead of the paleozoic. The scarcity of paper 
prevents us from enlarging on these things as we would 
wish, but the remedies are, as said, of a multiplied 
form. No one can announce a specific for all the ills 
that the World is heir to. 


THE PULPIT: Religion is necessary. Sectarianism has 
become unpopular, but denominational war cries for 
rallying religious forces are still powerful. The church 
iS moving on towards some new experiments, but no 


ene form of religious forms of life has yet been found. 
We are living in a transition period. Old things are 
passing. It looks as if the common trend of thought 
is towards a general consensus of belief in the power 
of the Gospel, but there is no one definition of it. The 
world is getting on upwards. People do not go to church 
as they used to, perhaps, but neither do they go to the 
saloon, as they used to. 

THE THEATER: We are not in the reform business. 
The people need entertainment, and we are trying to 
give it to them, If sex problems and sensation tableaux 
are what the people want we stand ready to furnish the 
matter. We are after the money, and it does not pay to 
be too particular. We are often told by the critics that 
the stage and the film are great educational forces, and 
we believe it. How far the people are being influenced 
for the upward progress by what they are now getting 
is a question. We are frank to say we are not so much 
interested in that as in the money part of it. 


THE TINIVERSITY: Teaching is the poorest paid of all 
professions next to the ministry. Our remedy for 
the World’s troubles is more education, but at present 
the need of bigger salaries to pay the grocer is a big- 
ger issue than reforming the universe. 

THE FARM: People must eat in order to live, and the 
farmer holds the key to existence. Our remedy for the 
World’s troubles is not a six hour day of work, but big- 
ger pay for the food produced. We are going to sell out 
and move into town and spend the rest of our lives run- 
ning around in our little car unless the World recog- 
nizes our basic importance to the life of mankind. We 
are the final word when it comes to living, and con- 
gresses and legislatures have not given us a fair deal. 

MILITARISM: The Great War is over, but it is not 
safe to bank on any lasting peace. War is a thing so 
deep seated in human nature that there will always be 
war. The only safety for the nations is strong prepared- 
ness. Let us be ready for any emergency. We do not 
know when the fire will burst out again. Millions should 
be appropriated of the people’s money to equip large 
armies and navies and store up vast material. No one 
can tell how soon we shall need them. 


SOCIETY: On with the dance; let jazz be unconfined. 
“Jazz,” by the way, has never been defined. We are 
proud to say we have found the definition. Jazz is men- 
ial, physical, and moral nervousness set to so-called 
music. The results of all the jazz will be seen in the 
next generation, and some of it can be seen while you 
wait. The important things of the World are dress, 
money to buy it, receptions, dinners, theaters, dances, 
and getting your name into the Sunday supplement. 
We don’t pretend to offer a remedy for the World’s un- 
rest. We don’t recognize any particular trouble any- 
where. Life seems good to us. 

EXTRAVAGANCE: Buy more and pay the price. What 
is the use of all this fuss about the high cost of living 
if you have the money? Champagne at $20 a quart 
tastes better than at $10. Give the merchant a chance. 
He has to live. [Continued on page 112 
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Why It Can't Be Done 


By Franklin H. Giddings 
Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization at Columbia University 


HE mail brings from Lincoln, Nebraska, but 

not from the pen of Lincoln’s best known states- 

man, a letter of inquiry which reflects the mind 

of millions of men and women on the subject of 
human betterment. 

The writer says, “I am only a boy. I have made no 
study of social reform. But the action I am pleading 
for seems so immediately necessary that I have felt 
justified, compelled to write you at once.” 

Thousands of presumptuous authors have stated the 
matter more bunglingly than this boy and have floun- 
dered in their own intellectual bog worse than he does. 
Nevertheless, our young friend is blind to two or three 
of the most obvious facts of life, and his fine moral 
enthusiasm will be wasted unless he has the good sense 
and the intellectual -power to learn certain important 
things. 

Here are his questions. “Why can’t poverty be abol- 
ished? Why can’t the state tear down the wretched 
dwellings of the poor and replace them by decent 
homes? Why can’t industrial experts be sent to the 
countries which are industrially backward? Why can’t 
a far better system of education be established? Why 
can’t the church send her best clergymen to those who 
need them most? Why can’t the slum dwellers all over 
the world be Christian in fact as well as in name? In 
short, why can’t vigorous, thoro reform be carried out 
which will lift the poor of all the world to a far higher 
position?” 

It would not be easy to set forth a more vital lot of 
questions in a more clean cut fashion. It is highly cred- 
itable to this wide awake lad that he has been able to 
formulate them so well. His belief that all these things 
might be done is proof of his moral earnestness. What 
a wonderful world we might have if they could be! 

There are difficulties, he recognizes, but he thinks 
he sees how to overcome them. 


would be only a beginning of the gigantic task. It would 
be necessary to go on generation after generation ob- 
taining the revenues to carry on the work. Otherwise 
everything would sink back into the old ignorant and 
miserable way. It would be necessary to obtain this 
revenue in addition, let us remember, to the vast sums 
required year by year to keep the world as well clothed 
and fed as it is today, and to keep up the wherewithal 
of production, namely, mills, machinery, railways, 
steamships, and all the rest. And if the population of 
the earth is to go on increasing, as it probably will, 
the capital fund and the subsistence fund must both 
increase. 


LL this means that if we are to abolish poverty, 

educate and Christianize everybody, production 
must be increased. But this is precisely what the wage- 
earners and the slum populations of the world are do- 
ing their best today to prevent. They are trying to get 
a six-hour day and a five-day week and to spend a third 
or a half more of their time in non-production than 
they are spending that way now. Therefore our young 
reformers who would abolish poverty must not only per- 
suade the possessors of wealth and of votes to make a 
beginning, but they must then persuade the world’s pro- 
ducers to change their minds on the subject of the best 
employment of their time. This undertaking might re- 
quire even more well spent lifetimes than undertaking 
number one. 

Third, neither of these two requisites to the aboli- . 
tion of poverty and the instruction of all mankind could 
be achieved by haphazard effort by men and women 
working at cross purposes. This fact our correspondent 
perceives. Reformers, he says, must codperate, and he 
adds, “This is far too important a subject to allow dif- 
ferences of opinion to interfere with the general re- 
sult.” Here, then, is a third job, 








“Reformers must  codperate. 
This is far too important a 
subject to allow differences of 
opinion to interfere with the 
general result. And reform 
should begin at once.” 

Now just why can’t all this 








We are all puzzling nowadays over 
the problems of reconstruction. Per- 
haps you will find some of your own 
questions answered here. 


and the biggest one of the 
three. The differences of opin- 
ion exist. There are almost as 
many different opinions as 
there are human beings. Who, 
then, is to harmonize them? 
How is the codperation of re- 











done? Why cannot poverty be 





made an end of? Why cannot everybody be well edu- 
cated? Why cannot slum dwellers all over the world be 
made Christian in fact as well as in name? 


HERE are three outstanding reasons, and many 
others not quite so obvious. Here are the three out- 
standing ones: 

First, the enormous amount of money that it would 
cost to get these results, if they could be had by merely 
expending money, cannot be obtained by solicitation or 
taxation. The men and women that have money won’t 
give enough of it to pay the bill, and the men and 
women who vote won’t vote to raise the amount by tax- 
ation. And if all the young men and young women in 
the world who feel as warmly about it as our corre- 
spondent feels were to spend their entire lives in trying 
to persuade the owners of wealth and of votes to raise 
the required fund, they would not succeed in persuad- 
ing 10 per cent of them, all told. 

Second, if the persuading could be accomplished, that 
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formers to be brought about? 
Who will undertake this educational campaign and find 
the funds to carry it on? And what measure of success 
will presumably be attained? 

If our young friend at Lincoln and fifty or sixty 
million alert minded persons besides will think about 
these three obstinate facts hard enough and long 
enough, they will in all probability conclude that it 
would be unwise to undertake too much at a time. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in the last million 
years or so in ameliorating the human lot, and since the 
fifteenth century the amelioration has gone on rather 
rapidly. 

Poverty can be diminished. Education can be im- 
proved and extended. Whether slum dwellers or man- 
sion dwellers can be made Christian in fact as well as 
in name remains to be seen. At any rate, a good deal 
that is worth while can be done on one condition, name- 
ly, that mankind is willing to go on learning and work- 
ing instead of quitting, soldiering, picketing and throw- 
ing monkey-wrenches into the machinery. 
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Undiscovered Candidates 
By Hamilton Holt 


HEN the people of the United States come to 

choose from among themselves a President the 

two main considerations that sway their judg- 
ment are the candidate’s ability and availability. 

The ideal candidate is manifestly the man who is both 
able and available. Most people would admit that Messrs. 
Wilson, Taft, Hoover, Bryan, Hughes, McAdoo, Wood, 
Palmer, Johnson and Baker are of sufficient political dis- 
tinction, probity and experience to discharge with credit 
the duties of Chief Magistrate. But whether any one of 
them except Herbert Hoover or possibly ex-Secretary 
McAdoo could be nom- 





known man of first-rate ability. For the second-rate known 
man can never become a first-rate man, whereas the first- 
rate unknown man will very soon become known. 
Applying the foregoing observations to present candi- 
dates, I respectfully ask whether it would not be wise for 
the Republican convention, if it thought that Hoover, Taft, 
Hughes, Wood and Johnson were unavailable, to pass over 
such second-rate known men as Harding, Lowden, Poin- 
dexter, et al., and consider such first-rate but compara- 
tively unknown men as Governor Coolidge of Massachu- 
setts, Governor Allen of Kansas, or President Lowell of 
Harvard? 





inated, or if nominated 





elected, is a question 
upon which wise men 
may differ. There is no 
doubt but that all 
these eminent men 


During the next few weeks the main issues of the campaign will 


Would it not, also, 
be equally wise for 


What and Whom Do You the Democratic con- 
Want to Vote For? 


vention, if it thought 
that Hoover, Wilson, 
Bryan, Palmer, Baker, 


have the ability, but be defined and the candidates nominated. The Independent will as and McAdoo _ could 
have they the availa- formerly present both sides and all sides of the question at issue not win, to forget, 
bility? while at the same time its editors will express their own views. for instance, Speaker 
Wh. h But we want to give our readers an opportunity to express their Vi “ pe 
en the average views now while public opinion is in the formative stage and before Clark, ice-£ residen 


party manager finds 
that all the known 
men of first-rate abil- 
ity are for any reason 
unavailable, he usually why? 
turns to the known 
men of _ second-rate 
ability. This is where 
he makes his mistake. 
What he ought to do 
is to turn to the un- 


answer these two questions: 








the professional politicians have taken it into their hands to mold. 
We, therefore, ask our readers, any or all, to send us immediately a 
brief statement of their preferences for the coming election. Please 


What man would you like best to see nominated for President, and 


Marshall, and Sena- 
tor Owen, and hitch 
their wagon to such 
exceptionally gifted 
but politically unknown 


What do you consider to be the most important issue before the men as Ambassador 
American people, ?-— what action on it do you favor? 

We shall publish in an early issue as many of the replies as we : 
can find room, rarely more than a hundred words from any one letter. House, President Al- 
So your chance of getting in the symposium depends upon your 
ability to put your ideas in compact and striking form. 


Davis of London, Col. 


derman of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, or 
Lieut. General Bullard? 














Reactionary Liberals 
By Thomas Steele 


name of liberty. Many absurdities have also been 

covered by that name. In some minds there appears 
to be a subtle connection between liberalism and free verse 
or impressionist painting. Others define it as alcoholism. 
Some regard it as identical with Bolshevism, altho the 
Russians are at present on shorter rations of freedom 
than of any other commodity. 

One of the strangest adventures of the noble concept of 
liberalism is its attempted monopoly by a small group of 
British and American journalists who opposed the partici- 
pation of their countries in the Great War and now demand 
the destruction of the Great Treaty. In the days of Brown- 
ing and Gladstone a liberal was a man who favored the 
unification of Poland and the dismemberment of the Habs- 
burg Empire. In the era of Brailsford and Morel it seems 
to be defined as a man who objects to giving Poland any- 
thing and who refers to the overthrow of the Habsburgs 
as “the Balkanization of Central Europe.” To Swinburne 
and Hugo it meant the French Republic against the Prus- 
sian monarchy. But during the war those who boasted 
most of their liberalism too often apologized for the crimes 
of Prussia and disparaged the republican institutions of 
France. 

Liberals like President Wilson are now called reaction- 
ary because they gave their strength to the crusade against 
the autocracies of Prussia, Austria and Turkey. It is 
nothing to these critics that democratic republics such as 


A S we all know crimes have been committed in the 


Poland, Finland and Czechoslovakia have replaced old 
tyrannies. It is nothing to them that France and Denmark 
have obtained their lost provinces amid the frantic enthu- 
siasm of the majority who live there. It is nothing to them 
that the new European frontiers correspond to local de- 
sires more closely than at any previous time in history. 
It is nothing to them that special treaties have been 
negotiated to protect the rights of minorities in the new 
states, as they never were protected in the old. It is nothing 
to them that more plebiscites are to be taken to deter- 


. mine the will of the people than in all the centuries of the 


past. All this is “bourgeois imperialism,” “reactionary 
nationalism” and the like. Republicanism is a delusion, 
universal suffrage a snare and self-determination the 
phrase of hypocrites. 

This callousness to the claims of nationality when ad- 
vanced by Italians, Serbs, Poles, Czechs, Rumanians or 
Finns is found in a strange alloy with extreme sensitive- 
ness when the national rights of Germans, Magyars or 
Bulgarians are in question. It is an outrage that two or 
three million German Austrians should be ruled by the 
Czechs, but it was quite right that ten million Czecho- 
slovaks should be ruled by the German Austrians. It is 
unpardonable that Italy should annex two hundred thou- 
sand German Tyrolese, but it was nothing to be excited 
about when Austria ruled three hundred thousand Italians 
in Tyrol alone, to make no mention of Trieste, Istria and 
other Austrian provinces. It is scandalous that Bulgaria 
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should lose Macedonia and Thrace, but a matter of course 
that Yugoslavs and Rumanians should have remained un- 
der Austrian and Magyar rule. It is unthinkable that Up- 
per Silesia should be permitted to vote on the question of 
joining Poland, seeing that the Germans have almost a 
third of the population and one German ought to count 
for as much as two Poles. 

Really the arguments of such British papers as The 
Nation, not to mention periodicals nearer home, seem to 
smack of Metternich rather than of Mazzini. This worship 
of the territorial status quo of 1914 is a strange innova- 
tion in liberalism. The revolutionists of 1848 would not 
have understood it; they had no qualms as to remapping 
Europe on a juster basis, and would have considered our 
present age of republics, plebiscites, resurrected nation- 
alities and the League of Nations as a close approach to 
the millenium. They would not, we fear, have sympathized 
with the “liberal” indignation at the very idea of punish- 
ing a man who has been Kaiser, or with the demand that 
Germany pay little or nothing to ravaged France for the 
outrages committed on her soil. 

The liberals are right in demanding a revision of the 
Treaty. It contains serious injustices, such as the denial 
of Austria’s right to unite with Germany if she wishes. 
But let us not pour the baby out with the bath. With all 
their faults the Treaty with Germany and the other peace 
settlements at Paris have done more to extend the area 
of human liberty than any other acts in history. 


Thirty-five, Thirty-six 
IT is proving harder to obtain the thirty-sixth state for 
the equal suffrage amendment than any of the other thirty- 
five. But if there is either broad statesmanship or keen 
politics in the United States that thirty-sixth state will be 
discovered before next November. 


The Shame of Albany 


By Preston Slosson 


HE New York Assembly has voted to exclude as un- 
worthy of its membership the five Socialists chosen 
to that body by their constituents. It is indeed a 
grave charge to bring against anyone that he is unworthy 
of sitting in an Assembly with so little to its credit and 
so many black pages in its record. The frivolous inconsist- 
ency which the New York legislature has shown with re- 
spect to prohibition, the wild disorder of the hearings on 
rent legislation and on the activities of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the panic haste for passing revolutionary legisla- 
tion restricting freedom of opinion contrasting with the 
reluctance to act when social welfare measures were in 
prospect, the avowed and shameless partizanship of every 
act and every word, place the lawmakers of New York on 
the lowest level of political honor possible to an American 
citizenship. If Socialists are truly unfit to partake of the 
foul atmosphere of Albany they must be worse than their 
most censorious foes contend. 

Patriotic Americans had hoped that however our free 
institutions might be abused by greedy politicians they 
were at least safe from the coup d’état. We congratulated 
ourselves that we were not as Russia where classes could 
be disfranchised or parties wiped out of existence by the 
arbitrary decrees of a Czar or a Moscow Soviet. We knew 
that elections were sometimes bought; we did not believe 
that they could be openly stolen. The exclusion of the elect- 
ed representatives of the people from office on the ground 
that they belonged to a radical political party breaks down 
the strongest bulwarks of political liberty and leaves no 
minority right secure. Some day the very men who in the 
arrogance of their power have denied civil liberty to So- 
cialists may plead in vain for fair play before the bar of a 
Socialist Assembly and have the 1920 precedent quoted 
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against them. We who are not Socialists have as much at 
stake as anyone in the preservation of free elections. 

Think what a chorus of mocking laughter will arise all 
over the world at the childish panic of the Albany poli- 
ticians. The Assembly is alarmed at the presence of five 
Socialists, but the King of Italy keeps his nerve and tem- 
per when addressing a Parliament containing a Socialist 
group of more than 150. In France the Prime Minister is 
a former Socialist and the largest opposition party in the 
Chamber of Deputies is the Unified Socialist Party. M. 
Vandervelde, one of the most distinguished of European 
Socialists, was chosen as one of the three representatives 
of Belgium to the Paris Peace Conference. The President 
and the Prime Minister of Germany are both Socialists, 
and, even before the Great War, when Germany was the 
most reactionary of monarchies, the Socialists elected more 
than a hundred members of the Reichstag. Even the Kaiser 
would not have ventured to deny them seats. To make no 
mention of the Socialist Governments, such as Russia, 
Austria or the recent régime in Hungary, there are pow- 
erful Socialist parties in the legislative bodies of Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Poland, the Baltic States, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, the Netherlands and nearly 
all other European countries great and small. Nowhere is 
conservative opinion frightened into denying the right of 
the Socialist Party to representation save in the country 
where the danger of revolution is least. 

It is the foremost duty of the citizens of New York to 
elect a sane Legislature next November. 


Glass Houses 


PREMIER Lloyd George calls to the attention of his 
American friends that “Mr. De Valera is putting forth the 
same language as Mr. Jefferson Davis used.” In return we 
would call to his attention that the Confederacy was 
financed by the sale of Confederate bonds in England and 
that Gladstone was the owner of some of them when he 
made his famous speech declaring that Jefferson Davis had 
created a nation. Those who live in glass houses should 
pull dewn the blinds. 


Majorities by Bluff 
By William Brand 


[ree are three types of government: minority rule 
or oligarchy, majority rule or democracy, and rule 
by a minority which can convince the rest that it is 
the majority. Altho this third form of rule has no name and 
has not been recognized in the textbooks of political sci- 
ence, it is probably the most prevalent of all. It arises from 
two weaknesses of human nature, the indifference of most 
people to public questions and the desire to be on the win- 
ning side. 

Every reform and every political boom is, of course. 
started by the few. This minority, as it has a perfect right 
tc do, immediately starts out to convert itself into a major- 
ity by carrying on what it calls a campaign ot education 
and what its opponents call advertising or propaganda. If 
the minority can convince the majority by sheer argument 
we have pure democracy. But there is a tempting short 
cut. Why not convince the majority that it has already 
been convinced? It can be done. 

The clever propagandist, instead of saying: “You should 
vote for Mr. Jones, who would make an ideal candidate,” 
will frame his appeal thus: “Whatever we may think of 
the merits of Mr. Jones it cannot be denied that he is the 
popular candidate; there is an irresistible current of pub- 
lie opinion in his favor and we predict a landslide for him 
next November.” If he is pushing a new book he will write 
a publisher’s ad after this fashion: “Any one who has not 
read Jane Templeton’s ‘Her Zero Hour’ is decidedly behind 
the times. How can you take an intelligent part in social 
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conversation if you are not familiar with the romance which 
is the rage of the season?” If he is launching a new hat 
fiom Paris he will not advertize it is something that ought 
to be worn but as something that is being worn. The indic- 
ative mood has often more commanding power than the 
imperative. 

Bluff is not the same thing as falsehood because a bluff 
may come true. It is but a form of gambling in futures on 
the Fact Exchange. The propagandist who is booming Mr. 
Jones hopes that if there is not already acurrent of public 
opinion in his favor, the assertion that there is will create 
one. Few can resist the temptation to “get aboard the band- 
wagon,” and most people assume that the bandwagon can 
be told by the noise it makes. Lord Northcliffe became a 
power in English politics by the discovery that the secret 
of journalistic power was to substitute “the people de- 
mand” for “we demand,” even when advocating some meas- 
ure of which not one man in a thousand had ever heard be- 
fore. More than one American politician has made the same 
discovery with similar success. 

Well, government by bluff is not the worst form of gov- 
ernment. It is at least government by minorities of real 
convictions who cannot themselves be bluffed. The timid 
politician and the docile voter will to the end of time, and 
under any political forms, do the will of courageous minori- 
ties who can act like majorities. It is not until people be- 
come indifferent to “popularity” that popular government 
will be possible, for then men will vote their own convic- 
tions instead of what they guess (perhaps quite incor- 
rectly) to be their neighbors’ convictions. The citizen who 
wants whatever he is told that he wants, who wears “what 
the gentleman will wear,” who refrains from doing what 
“isn’t done,” who wants to be part of every “landslide,” 
“stampede,” and “tidal wave,” may think that he is sur- 
rendering to irresistible majorities, but the chances are that 
he is surrendering, and by his example inducing others to 
surrender, to minorities. Many a company on the battlefield 
has surrendered to a surrounding regiment, only to find out 
when it was too late that the “regiment” consisted of a 
dozen men with hand grenades, loud voices, a determined 
manner and ability to act a lie without blushing. 


One Vacant Chair 


NOW that Venezuela has adhered to the League of Na- 
tions there remains only one country in the whole world of 
those invited to join the League which has rejected the in- 
vitation. We give our readers three guesses as to which 
this is. 


Protestantism in the New Age 


By Shailer Mathews 


HRISTIANITY appropriates the creative efficiency 
( of its day. An imperial church saved the best in the 

Roman Empire, national churches sprang up to give 
moral vigor to the new nations of Europe, denominations 
separating from state churches began the struggle for 
rights that inspired early democracy. In like manner to- 
day’s fellowship of denominations reproduces the recent 
tendency of democracy. Democracy is learning that duties 
are superior to rights. Protestantism is responding to this 
new world-spirit. 

Church life in the United States reflects political his- 
tory. In their early days the colonies were rivals; later 
they were confederates refusing hearty codperation; then, 
as they faced common danger and a common anarchy, they 
federated and became a nation. Denominations are passing 
thru a similar development. At first rivals, they are becom- 
ing confederates. The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the Interchurch World Movement of 
North America, not to mention other organizations, express 
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this new spirit. Denominations are ceasing to be belliger- 
ently competitive and are becoming codperatively competi- 
tive. Therein is new efficiency. 

There are those who grow impatient with such progress. 
They want confederation to yield to federalism and over- 
head authority. But at this point a good many of us hesi- 
tate. The logic of experience is not always the logic of 
ideas. The analogy between the church and state in Prot- 
estantism weakens as it draws near delegated authority. 
An overhead authority in Protestantism sounds logical, but 
history is generally behind a logical schedule, if indeed it 
does sometimes make illogical detours. It is hard to make 
programs walk. ‘ 

Yet whatever form codperative denominationalism may 
take, we are learning daily one lesson of democracy: the 
way to get together is to work together. It is futile to try 
to standardize theologies in a democratic world. It is even 
more futile to try to find some theological minimum which 
will be unobjectionable to everybody. Minimums do not 
breed enthusiasm. What denominations can do and are do- 
ing with ever increased efficiency is to undertake common 
tasks codperatively. 

Christian bodies rejecting this solidarity in Christian 
endeavor, we believe, are more apparent than permanent 
exceptions. Strong churchmen still believe that they have a 
supreme duty to propagate their own beliefs and practises. 
The Southern Baptists hold to a doctrine of sovereign de- 
nominational rights, and the Episcopalians are working for 
the reunion of churches in a single Church. Yet these bodies 
codperate when ecclesiastical prerogatives are not involved. 
The Episcopalians furthermore are deeply concerned in 
furthering a World Conference on Faith and Order which 
seeks the reunion of all Christendom. 

Nor is political experience the only source of the new 
efficiency. A codperating Protestantism is talking about con- 
tributions as well as concessions. It is raising fabulous 
sums of money by concentrating economic efficiency to the 
service of humanity. Into its ranks have entered the adver- 
tiser, the publicity man, the photographer, the moving pic- 
ture expert, the promoter, and the salesman. All the technic 
of business is at its disposal. 

But Protestantism is in the business of giving rather 
than making money. It is not raising endowments to make 
the church work of tomorrow less toilsome. It does not con- 
secrate wealth to the support of religious orders and houses. 
It promises future generations no relief from duty. Every 
dollar it raises challenges and compels generosity in the 
future. Schools and colleges, hospitals and missions it will 
make efficient rather than self-supporting. It is building 
tasks for the future that are the hope of a better day 
to come. 

The development of this new efficiency among Protestant 
bodies—to use a much over-used word—is epoeh-making. 
Never before has it been in evidence. It is born of the new 
spirit that is making the new age. To speak of the Church 
as moribund is ludicrous. Christians have come to see that 
Jesus is more than doctrines, however precious they may 
be; that service is more than statistics, that human needs 
are more important than theological regularity. The mod- 
ern churchman is discovering that his religion is more than 
a philosophy or a credulity. Our new Protestantism is giv- 
ing efficiency to an attitude of mind like that of Jesus and 
practises a brotherliness born of faith in God’s fatherli- 
ness. 

In the light of the vast undertaking of this codperative 
Protestantism words like tolerance and liberty, which 
marked the idealism of a generation ago, seem tame. Com- 
petition in sacrifice, codperation in service, a World Saviour 
and a world brotherhood dominate the vocabulary of our 
new Protestantism. They summarize the Christians’ chal- 
lenge to class consciousness and class hatred. They are a 
Christian democracy’s moral equivalent of war. 
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These are the first pho- 
tographs from Berlin 
showing the coup d’etat 
by which the German 
reactionaries under 
Wolfgang von Kapp 
and General Liittwitz 
tried to overthrow the 
Ebert Government. The 
soldiers shown here, 
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and asleep in Wilhelm- 
strasse, were used to 
support the revolution. 
Their force of arms was 
broken by the menace 
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The I[rish Crisis 


HEN the Home Rule bill passed Parliament before 

the war the Ulsterites covenanted together to resist 
its enforcement. Under the leadership of Sir Edward Car- 
son they organized a provisional government and trained 
a force of Mag Volunteers. Germany provided them with 
munitions and offered aid in case of a conflict with the 
British army. On April 24, 1914, 40,000 Mauser rifles and 
3,500,000 rounds of ammunition from Germany were land- 
ed at Larne, County Antrim, and at Bangor and Donagha- 
dee, County Down. The British Government was not able 
to get hold of these arms even 
when they were most urgently 
needed during the war and they 
are said to be still hidden some- 
where in Ulster ready for use 
any time. Only a few months 
ago Sir Edward Carson threat- 
ened to call out the Ulster Vol- 
unteers if any attempt were 
made to put into effect the 
Home Rule Act which has for 
six years been upon the statute 
books. 

On the outbreak of the war 
the Home Rule Act was sus- 
pended until it should end and 
Sir Edward Carson was taken 
into the coalition cabinet. The 
Home Rulers, seeing the war 
prolongea indefinitely and their 
worst enemy becoming more 
powerful in the Government, 
gradually gave up all hope that 
the Act of 1914 would ever be 
put into effect, and so they 
turned from the political tactics 
of the Nationalist Party to the violent methods of the Sinn 
Fein. Four years ago at Easter time a republican rebellion 
broke out in Dublin but, failing to receive the expected aid 
from Germany, was promptly crushed. But the fires of revo- 
lution burned all the brighter for this suppression. The Sinn 
Feiners who were executed or imprisoned for treason were 
regarded as martyrs. The British Government found it 
impossible to extend conscription to Ireland in the darkest 
days of the war and on the contrary were obliged to keep 
a large garrison of troops there to prevent the island from 
seceding. 

The British authorities feared that Easter would be the 
occasion of another outbreak like that of four years ago 
on the same date and they took all possible precautions. 
All of the large towns were patrolled by armored automo- 
biles and surrounded by soldiers who narrowly inspected 
all persons and vehicles entering, in particular probing 
loads of hay for concealed weapons. 

British warships skirted the coasts to prevent landing 
arms from America. The ringleaders were arrested and 
deported in advance and the Sinn Fein headquarters were 
raided. 

But the disaffection suppressed in one direction found 
an outlet in others. Incendiarism took the place of assas- 
sination. There was no attempt at a republican rising and 
there were few murders at Easter. But systematic attacks 
were made upon the police barracks and huts and upon 
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The Showman: “Don’t worry, Georgie! 
If you cry and run away of course 
he'll bark. Just take this stick to him!” 


the tax collecters’ offices, and upon Protestant churches and 
schools. During the week end 157 poiice buildings, mostly 
empty, were burned down or blown up, involving a loss of 
$250,000. Twenty-two income tax stations were raided by 
the republican guards and their records destroyed or taken 
away. At Milltown the Protestant schoolhouse was burned 
and at Glin St. Paul’s Protestant Church was entered and 
the stained glass windows and organ smashed. The tele- 
phone and telegraph wires in many places were all cut so 
the police and firemen could not be called out. The value 
of the public property destroyed in the Easter disturbances 
is estimated at $1,500,000; all of which loss will fall upon 
the Irish, taxpayers. Demonstrations were 
not confined to Ireland, for in Washington 
on Good Friday a number of women picketed 
the British Embassy to protest against “the 
crucifixion of Ireland.” 


The New Home Rule Bill 


HEN Premier Lloyd George on Decem- 

ber 22 first proposed his substitute bill 
for the Home Rule Act of 1914 it was violent- 
ly attacked from all quarters. Ex-Premier 
Asquith, Liberal and Home Ruler, called it “a 
most fantastic and impracticable scheme and 
‘the greatest travesty of self-government ever 
offered a nation.” The new Irish bill aims to 
conciliate both the Ulsterites who demand 
exclusion from the Irish Government in 
which they would be a minority and the Sinn 
Feiners and Nationalists who demand a 
united Ireland. It provides for setting up two 
separate Parliaments but with a view to 
their ultimate voluntary union. The North 
of Ireland Parliament will consist of 52 
members and will contro] the Ulster counties 
of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, 
Londonderry and Tyrone and the boroughs of Belfast and 
Londonderry. The South of Ireland Parliament will consist 
of 128 members and will control the rest»of Ireland. The 
North will have twelve representatives in the Imperial Par- 
liament and the South thirty. 

As a bond of union between the two sections and a means 
of uniting later there is to be established a common Council 
for Ireland composed of twenty members from each section 
but the Council will have only such powers as are dele- 
gated to it by both Parliaments. The two Parliaments can 
unite at any time they like into a single Parliament, which 
will then, according to the bill, have almost unlimited 
powers of self-government. 

Premier Lloyd George in introducing the bill admitted 
that it would not satisfy all parties or any party but said 
that no bill could. He said that the right of self-determina 
tion was not unlimited and he referred to America as an 
example: 

I want to say this to our American friends: Mr. De Valera 
is putting forth the same claim in exactly the same language as 
Mr. Jefferson Davis used, and the ancestors of some of the men 
who voted for that motion in the Senate the other day fought 
to the death against conceding to the Southern States of America. 
the very demand their descendants are supporting for Ireland. 
The acceptance of that demand we will néver concede. It is a 
demand, which, if persisted in, will lead to exactly the same 
measures of repression as in the Southern States of America. 


We claim nothing more than the United States claimed for them- 
selves, and we will stand no less. 
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Upon the vote depended not only the fate of Ireland but 
also the future career of Lloyd George. He is supposed to 
be planning to start a new party by drawing from the 
Liberal, Unionist and Labor parties those who have stood 
by his coalition Government. The Unionist party, which 
absorbed the Conservative, derives its very name from its 
opposition to Irish Home Rule and if this issue is eliminated 
it would lose its reason for existence. The Labor party, 
altho growing in strength, is hardly yet ready to assume 
the responsibility of the government of the empire since its 
attention has until recently been confined to industrial prob- 
lems. The old Liberal party is quite broken up since its 
main principle, free trade, has been discarded and the war 
has turned the current of opinion in the opposite direction. 
Its former leader, Mr. Asquith, has succeeded at last in 
getting back into Parliament and led the opposition to 
Lloyd George on the Irish bill, but only twenty Liberals 
followed him into the lobby when it came to a vote. Of the 
Laborites, forty-four out of the sixty-four voted against 
the bill. Only twenty-three of the Unionists led by Lord 
Robert Cecil opposed the Premier. Sir Edward Carson, 
speaking for Ulster, accepted the bill, altho with reluctance, 
as an improvement on that of 1914. He laid the blame for 
the numerous murders upon “ill conditioned Americans” 
and said that six agents of the Clan-na-Gael had recently 
been sent over from New York to assassinate him. 

On the second reading the new Home Rule bill was car- 
ried in the House of Commons by a vote of 348, a great 
personal triumph for Lloyd George and a proof that the 
English people are willing to make large concessions toward 
Irish self-government. It remains to be seen whether the 
Sinn Feiners and republicans will accept the bill and take 
cffice under it or pursue the tactics of passive resistance 
or violent opposition. 

As an indication of his intention to pursue more moder- 
ate methods of administration Premier Lloyd George has 
removed Ian Macpherson from the post of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland and has put in his place Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
Under Secretary for Home Affairs. He is a Canadian and 
distinguished for his tactfulness. 


French Occupy Frankfort 


ITHOUT authorization from the League of Nations 

and in spite of the disapproval of her Allies, France 
has sent her troops over the Rhine and occupied Frankfort 
and Darmstadt as well as three other cities. In the early 
morning of April 6, the anniversary of the day America 
entered the war in 1917, the Moroccan rifles, preceded by 
tanks, marched out of Mayence in the rain and dark, and 
when the Germans in these cities awoke they found the 
French flag flying from the town hall and Senegalese sol- 
diers posted on all the main streets. Proclamations on the 
walls signed by General Degoutte gave warning that no 
public meetings would be permitted. There was no opposi- 
tion to the advance of the French. The German troops with- 
drew before their entrance, and the Security Police civil- 
ian guard, to the number of 600, were arrested by the French 
and imprisoned in barracks, with a machine gun pointing 
toward the door. 

The French officers have orders to shoot the populace if 
any show resistance or delay in obeying their orders. On 
the day after the occupation a crowd collected in front of 
the French headquarters at the Imperial Hotel in Frank- 
fort and jeered at the negro guards. Unable to stand these 
insults longer the troops opened fire on the crowd with 
machine guns and automatic rifles, killing seven—three 
men, three women and a boy. 

The German Government has filed a formal complaint 
with the League of Nations, charging France with violence 
and aggression in seizing peaceable cities on her own initi- 
ative and contrary to the Covenant. 
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The reason given by the French for their action is that 
the Germans have violated the treaty by sending troops 
into the Ruhr region to put down the Communists. The 
treaty stipulates that the Germans shall not have more 
than 20,000 troops in the neutral zone fifty kilometers (31 
miles) wide lying east of the Rhine, and that even these 
troops shall be withdrawn before April 10. The German 
Government tried to take advaritage of the brief interval 
before that date to suppress the rebellion in the Ruhr by 
rushing in the Reichswehr (National Guard), but claims 
that this force consists of twenty-six battalions of infantry, 
thirteen squadrons of cavalry, and nineteen batteries of 
artillery, making a total of not more than 14,000 men and 
therefore within the limit allowed. The French, on the con- 
trary, assert that the Germans have 40,000 troops on the 
Ruhr, and, having thus violated the treaty, have laid them- 
selves liable to the penalties provided for its violation. The 
British, who hold Cologne and so are nearest to the disturbed 
district, are not certain whether the German forces exceed 
the specified numbers, and they are inclined to view the 
action of General Foch as a manifestation of that militar- 
ism which President Wilson has said is now dominant in 
France. The cities occupied by the French are about 250 
miles south of the scene of the insurrection. The Ameri- 
cans who hold Coblenz, in between the British and French 
stations on the Rhine, have refused to take part in the 
movement, altho the United States is the only country stil) 
at war with Germany. Meantime the German troops are 
rapidly quelling the Ruhr insurrection and have driven the 
Communists out of Essen, which was their stronghold. 

















© Keystone View 


The new British Ambassador to the United States, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, includes among his many qualifications for the post an 
American wife, formerly Miss Isabella Ross, of Staten Island. 
Sir Auckland Geddes has recently been Minister of National 
Service and Reconstruction in England and president of the 
Local Government Board. Before that he was professor of 
anatomy and then president of McGill University in Montreal. 
In 1914 he went to France as a major in the British army 
and he came back in 1916 as a brigadier-general to take charge 
of the recruiting department at the British War Office 




















International 
THE KING WITH A SHAKY CROWN 


King Christian of Denmark seemed in danger of deposition last 
week when 40,000 of his subjects appeared before his palace, 
waving the red flag and yelling for a republic. But by giving way 
to their wishes on the Schleswig question he saved his throne 


Socialists Win in Denmark 


Y the mere threat of a general strike and a republic 

the Socialists of Denmark have overthrown the Cabinet 
and virtually gained control of the Government. A proces- 
sion of 40,000 escorted a deputation of town councillors to 
the palace and while they were conferring with the king 
the crowd outside sang revolutionary songs, waved red flags 
and shouted for the Danish republic. King Christian tried 
to temporize and offered to negotiate all questions but was 
bluntly told that it was too late, so he was obliged to con- 
cede the demands of the Socialists, which were the dismissal 
of the Liebe ministry, appointed a few days before, the 
democratization of the constitution, a one-chamber parlia- 
ment, universal suffrage and the amnesty for all political 
offenders now in prison. 

The trouble arose out of the old Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion. These provinces were taken by force from Denmark 
by Prussia in 1864 and the outside world has been led to 
believe that the inhabitants were longing to throw off 
German rule. The defeat of Germany afforded an oppor- 
tunity to rectify the old wrong. Denmark was not one of 
the Allies and had no claims for indemnities, so the ques- 
tion could be left to the decision of the people according to 
a plan devised by the Peace Conference. 

One of the stolen provinces, Holstein, was evidently so 
satisfied with its lot that there was no use in holding a 
plebiscite. The other, Schleswig, was divided into three 
zones, the one next to Denmark to vote first, the middle 
zone two weeks later and the third, nearest Germany, two 
weeks after that. 

But Denmark herself objected to the referendum in the 
third zone on the alleged ground that the population would 
undoubtedly vote for annexation and Denmark did not want 
so many Germans! 

When the vote was taken, the first zone, mostly inhabited 
by Danes, voted for annexation to Denmark, but the second 
zone of mixt population voted three to one in favor of 
remaining with Germany, and it seems evident that the 
third zone, if allowed to vote, would have chosen almost 
unanimously the German side. This shows that you cannot 
tell which way a cat will jump unless you let it jump. 

The result of the plebiscite in the second zone was a 
great disappointment to the Danish King, so he dismissed 
Premier Zahle, who was determined to stand by the deci- 
sion, and asked Liebe, an advocate of the High Court, to 
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form a new cabinet which would demand of the Peace Con- 
ference a reversal of the referendum and the annexation 
of the disputed territory. But the people revolted at this 
misuse of the royal prerogative and demanded the restora- 
tion of the radical Zahle ministry in place of the conserva- 
tive Liebe ministry. There was much talk of the overthrow 


cf the monarchy and the labor unions voted a general strike _ 


to tie up all business. Confronted with this danger the 
King gave way. Only a few weeks ago the same weapon, 
the general strike, caused the prompt overthrow of the 
reactionary Kapp régime which had been set up in Berlin 
and from which the German Government had fled. 


Japanese Capture Vladivostok 


N the night of April 5 the Japanese landed at Vladi- 
QO vostok and after a hard fight lasting eight hours seized 
the city. Their first attack was directed at the Korean 
quarter, and, this vantage point gained, they used their 
machine guns and light artillery against the Russian sol- 
diers and marines. When these were overcome the Japanese 
imperial ensign was raised over the public buildings in 
place of the republican flag. Korean and Russian prisoners, 
tied together with ropes, were marched thru the city streets. 
In Nikolsk and Khabarovsk the Russians held out longer 
against the Japanese. 

In official statements given out by the Japanese it is 
stated that Japan has absolutely no territorial ambitions 
but would keep her troops in Siberia so long as lawlessness 
there threatens the Korean and Manchurian borders. This 
would indicate that Japan considers Manchuria, as well as 
Korea, her own territory. In his proclamation the Jap- 
anese commander claims that the disturbance was provoked 
by the threatening and aggressive acts of a portion of the 
Russian army and that his disarming of the Russians had 
no other motive than to “maintain peace and order.” 

The Americans, however, found these Russians easier to 
get along with than the Japanese or Kolchak troops, and 
so long as General Graves remained in Vladivistok he pro- 
tected the new Government against the Japanese. But the 
American troops were withdrawn on April 1, and on the 
Same day the Japanese posted a proclamation saying that 
they intended to remain and warning thé Russian people 
against any manifestations of an unfriendly attitude. The 
Japanese have about 80,000 troops in Siberia. 

The Russian Government which the Japanese have over- 
thrown in Vladivostok was not a Soviet, but representative 
of the municipalities and zemstvos (provincial assemblies) 
and mostly composed of anti-Bolsheviki. Comrade Krako- 
vetski, commander of the Russian garrison at Vladivostok, 
gave a banquet to the American officers and welfare work- 
ers in Siberia on the eve of their departure and thanked 
them for their friendly aid in this crisis. General Graves 
reported to Washington that the Russian revolutionists had 
governed Vladivostok in an orderly and non-partizan man- 
ner since they took control of the city after the collapse of 
Kolchak. 


Peru and Bolivia Shake Hands 


WING in great part to the friendly mediation of the 
United States and to the refusal of Chile to take sides 
in the dispute, the quarrel between Peru and Bolivia seems 
to have biown over. The cause of the quarrel, the desire of 
Bolivia to obtain a port on the Pacific, remains unchanged, 
but the Peruvian and Bolivian governments have mutually 
apologized for disorders committed by their citizens and 
have given assurances that there would be no mobilization 
of their respective armies. Chile also has informed the 
United States that there would be no mobilization of 
Chilean forces. 
The note of the United States to Chile asking that nation 
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to do everything possible to prevent an outbreak of war in 
South America seems to have roused a certain resentment 
at first. Altho the Chilean Government gave the requested 
assurances that it would do what it could to keep the peace 
it replied also that Chile could not accept the mediation of 
the United States in the question of the disputed provinces 
of Tacna and Arica or in any other case unless the United 
States were requested by all the interested parties to take 
part in the negotiations. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Valparaiso, dreading the commercial effect of a 
political dispute between the United States and Chile, sent 
a@ protest ‘to Ambassador Shea against the tone of the 
American note. 

The American Government assured the Chileans thai 
there was no thought of intervention or “pressure” on 
Chile to modify her policy, and that our part was merely to 
offer “counsels of conciliation.” These assurances soothed 
the ruffled dignity of the sensitive South Americans and 
put an end to the attacks on our interpretation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine which had appeared in the press cf Chile and 
Argentina. 


Central American Politics 


HE political earthquake zone of the New World is once 

more shaken by revolutions and rumors of revolution. 
Mexico has suffered a relapse from the fair promise of a 
peaceful election. An attempt was made on March 29 to 
kidnap Ygnacio Bonillas, candidate for President, and sev- 
eral of his political opponents have been arrested on sus- 
picion of complicity in the plot. Mr. Bonillas is reported to 
have been wounded in a riot. But Mexican politics are quiet 
indeed compared with countries further south. From Mexi- 
can sources we hear that members of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of the republic of Honduras engaged in a battle dur- 
ing February, in the course of which Dr. Duron, the presi- 
dent of the chamber, was killed and some twenty other 
deputies were killed or wounded. : 

Guatemala is in open revolution against President Ca- 
brera. The revolution combines domestic and foreign poli- 
tics, for the program of the rebels includes not only the 
overthrow of Cabrara’s somewhat repressive government 
but negotiations with the other Central American states 
for a general federation. The so-called Unionist party in 
Guatemala, which has sympathizers in the other Central 

















Phomas in Detroit News. . 
“Do you want me to ruin my bathing suit?” 
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ON THE LAST LAP 

The Woman Suffrage Amendment needs the favorable action of 
but one more State Legislature. Compare this map with the one 
which was published in The Independent of February 14, 1920 


American republics, advocates this federation, but Presi- 
dent Cabrera is strongly opposed and has caused a number 
of Unionist politicians to be thrown into prison. The feder- 
ation into one nation of the republics of Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Salvador and Costa Rica has been fre- 
quently advocated and more than once attempted, but all 
attempts have broken down in the face of local jealousies 
and factional tendencies. 


Delaware Hesitates 


N March 22 Washington approved the equal suffrage 

amendment to the constitution. Washington was the 
thirty-fifth state to fall in line and the twenty-fifth to ratify 
in special session of the legislature. No previous amend- 
ment to the constitution had captured so many state leg- 
islatures in so short a period or induced so many states 
to assume the expense of extra sessions of the legislature. 
One more ratification would have made equal suffrage the 
law of the land and great hopes were placed on favorable 
action by Delaware, whose legislature had been specially 
convened to act on the proposed amendment. 

The little state of Delaware thus became the center of 
one of the keenest struggles in the history of the nineteenth 
amendment. The national organizations of the Republican 
and Democratic parties brought the utmost pressure to 
bear on the legislators of their political faith not to dam- 
age party prospects in a Presidential year by an untimely 
opposition to woman suffrage which would be sure to af- 
front the millions of -women who already enjoy the fran- 
chise. The anti-suffragists, in whose eyes Delaware was lit- 
erally the “last ditch,” assembled at Dover to stiffen the 
opposition. 

The Delaware vote was delayed from March 22 to April 1 
while the campaign for and against retification was hotly 
waged. On the latter date the House of Representatives 
rejected the amendment by 26 votes to 6. Believing that 
the State Senate was favorable and that the House could 
be persuaded to reverse its action, the suffragists have 
moved for reconsideration. 

The Mississippi Senate startled the country by ratify- 
ing the suffrage amendment by a bare majority, in spite 
of the fact that the state was already on record as having 
rejected it. The House refused, however, to follow the ex- 
ample of the Senate and the thirty-sixth ratification was 
not obtained. 

The Republican Governors of Connecticut and Vermont 
still refuse to summon special sessions of the legislatures 
of their states. This gives the Democrats a chance to steal a 
march on their rivals by securing ratification from 
Louisiana or North Carolina, which have not yet voted on 
the suffrage question, or by persuading some adverse leg- 
islature to reconsider. 

The anti-suffragists hope to obtain a decision from the 











courts which will prevent ratification by Ohio and other 
states from being counted as valid until a popular referen- 
dum has been held in those states. 


With the Third Parties 


HE Committee of Forty-Eight has decided to raise a 

campaign fund of a million dollars to launch a third 
party in the United States during the present campaign. 
The aim is to federate into a powerful national organization 
the sporadic revolts against the two-party system in Amer- 
ican politics. This would include the Labor Party, the Non- 
Partizan League, the independent voters who were left high 
and dry by the disappearance of the Progressive tidal] wave 
of 1912 and such discontented Republican and Democratic 
radicals as may break away from the old parties. Mr. Basil 
Manly delivered the “keynote” speech of the meeting, de- 
claring that “unless the liberal forces of America are soon 
mobilized into one effective political group, the next four 
years will see the realization of the dictatorship of the 
plutocracy toward which events in America for the last 
generation have been tending.” 

The platform of the Committee of Forty-Eight, adopted 
last December, lays chief stress on public ownership of 
natural resources and public utilities. Its candidates have 
not yet been selected. 

The Socialist Party will hold its national convention in 
New York this May. The nomination of Eugene V. Debs 
for President appears certain in spite of the fact that he 
is still in prison for alleged violation of the Espionage Act. 
There is no rival candidate in the field. 

One difficulty in the way of the Socialists this year is 
the action of the New York Assembly in excluding five 
Socialists from their body on the avowed ground of their 
political affiliation. This high-handed action indeed affords 
excellent campaign propaganda for Socialism, but there 
is danger lest the precedent be followed by legislation 
excluding the Socialist Party from printing the names of 
its candidates on the ballot or forbidding them to take 
office if elected. The legality of the exclusion of the Assem- 
blymen will be tested in the New York courts and an appeal 
may even be carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States before the party will acquiesce in its outlawry by 
the Assembly. 





























International 

The’ néw U. S. S. “Tennessee” carries half a dozen kinds of 

armament: a battery of twelve fourteen-inch guns, fourteen five- 

inch. rifles, four six-pounders, four three-inch anti-aircraft guns, 

two submerged torpedo tubes, and a specially built firing top 
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The U. S. S. “Tennessee,” almost completed, takes its place now as our 


California Day in Michigan 

ICHIGAN is not one of the “favorite son” states. On 

the contrary, it gave its indorsement in the Presiden- 
tial preference primary of April 5 to Californians, Senator 
Johnson for the Republicans and Mr. Hoover for the Dem- 
ocrats. Senator Johnson’s sweeping victory in the Repub- 
lican primary over six competitors has injected new vigor 
into the Johnson campaign and has more than retrieved 
the defeat in South Dakota. On the other hand, it is a seri- 
ous blow to General Wood, hitherto the most successful of 
delegate hunters, that in Michigan, where the Roosevelt 
tradition is strong, the voters should decide Senator John- 
son and not himself to be the inheritor of the mantle of 
Roosevelt. 

General Lowden and Mr. Hoover made a creditable show- 
ing in the Republican vote, closely contesting with each 
other the third place, tho not endangering the lead of 
Johnson and Wood. A few complimentary votes were given 
the other candidates on the ballot, General Pershing, Mr. 
Simpson of Detroit and Senator Poindexter of Washing- 
ton, but none of the three figured seriously in the con- 
test. 

Mr. Hoover not only ran well in the Republican primary 
but outdistanced all competitors in the Democratic vote, 
which is more remarkable in view of the fact that he had 
declared himself a Republican several days before the vote 
was taken. His nearest rival was Governor Edwards of 
New Jersey, who polled the anti-prohibitionist vote of De- 
troit and other big cities. Mr. Bryan and Mr. McAdoo. 
altho they have not- avowed their candidacy, also received 
a fairly strong support. Attorney General Palmer, who is 
one of the few Democrats of national standing to come out 
openly as a candidate for the Presidency, polled the fewest 
votes of all. The overwhelming defeat of the most promi- 
nent Democratic candidate and the only one now directly 
connected with President Wilson’s administration, was the 
greatest surprize of the election and may have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the campaign. 

As a slight check to those who would draw too bold a 
deduction from the results in Michigan, the New York pri- 
maries of April 6 resulted in an uninstructed delegation for 
both parties..There is no Presidential preference ballot in 
the New York primary, but some independent candidates 
to the Republican National Convention were personally 
pledged to Johnson, or, in one district, to Hoover. All of 
these were unsuccessful and the “machine” triumphed with- 
out difficulty. 
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1. most powerful dreadnaught. It weighs 32,000 tons and is 624 feet long 


President Butler of Columbia University, himself a 
candidate for President, is one of the New York district 
delegates, and Senators Wadsworth and Calder were elect- 
ed from the state at large. 


Costlier Coal ? 


N accordance with the award of President Wilson’s 
[ coat Commission the operators and miners of the chief 
bituminous coal fields have entered into an agreement in- 
creasing wages by 27 per cent, or $200,000,000 a year. 
Some 400,000 miners have assented to contracts on this 
basis for a period of two years. Now that the chief points 
at issue between capital and labor have been settled the 
question arises whether the consumer will pay for part 
of the increase, for the full increase or for more than the 
increase by higher prices for coal. 

In a letter to Federal attorneys, Attorney General Pal- 
mer states that the increase in wages affords no grounds 
for an appreciable increase in price. If the entire cost of 
higher wages were added directly to the price of bituminous 
coal it would amount to only forty cents a ton. If the 
operators agree to absorb the 14 per cent increase of wages 
previously allowed, which Fuel Commissioner Garfield as- 
serted they were easily able to do, the additional increase 
would justify a rise in price of only twenty cents a ton. 
Yet some dealers are said to have advanced prices from 
65 cents to $1.75 a ton on the pretext of higher wages to 
the miners. 

Another alleged cause of higher prices is the prospect 
of increase in coal exports. Attorney General Palmer re- 
plies to this argument that port facilities permit the 
handling of only 30,000,000 tons a year, or only six per 
cent of the annual production. The export trade should 
therefore not be made an excuse for higher prices to the 
domestic consumer, who takes the lion’s share of the 
output. 

Governor Allen’s Industrial Court law has encountered 
another test of its efficiency in preventing labor disputes. 
Not satisfied with the award of the National Coal Com- 
mission, two thousand Kansas miners quit work on April 5. 
In' Illinois and eastern Ohio also a number of miners re- 
fused to follow the decision and example of the central 
labor union organizations and acquiesce in the Federal 
award. The Kansas authorities acted promptly to quell the 
ineipient strike. Twenty-four miners were summoned the 
next day to appear before the Kansas Industrial Relations 
Court and explain their action. 


Railway Difficulties 


HE Railroad Labor Board, which is provided for under 

the terms of the Federal Railroad act of 1920, will 
have the duty of passing on the billion-dollar wage increase 
demanded by the railway men. The attempt to settle the 
guestion by direct negotiation between the operators and 
the labor representatives failed because the operators be- 
lieved that so important an increase ought to be considered: 
Ly the Labor Board, on which the general public is repre- 
sented as well as capital and labor..Mr. Whiter made the 
following statement on behalf of the operators: 

The representatives of the railroads take the position that they 
could not assume the responsibility of adding such a burden to 
the costs of transportation, which are necessarily borne by the 
public, without the full knowledge and consent of the public. 
thru its representatives. . . . While Section 301 of the 
Transportation Act does provide that representatives of the car- 
riers and of their employees may reach agreements upon matters 
in controversy, it is not believed by the management conferees 
that Congress ever contemplated that a controversy involving 
so great an addition to transportation costs, and in which the 


public is therefore so vitally interested, should be disposed of by 
direct negotiation. 


Mr. Jewell, the representative of the unions, replied that 
this decision of the railway managers “comes as a surprize 
to us, and will result in keen disappointment to our con- 
stituents as well as the general public,” but agreed to ap- 
peal’ to the Labor Board. The President has not yet ap- 
pointed the members of the board, which will contain three 
representatives each of the employers, the employed and 
the general public, all chosen by the President, “with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” 

The Chicago freight yards have been tied up by a local 
labor strike of 9000 switchmen. The strike was called with- 
out the sanction of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
with which the railroads have affected working agreements, 
and in fact represents a rebellion against trades union au- 
thority quite as much as against the employers. Local 
transportation strikes, unauthorized by the national unions, 
have likewise paralyzed the harbor traffic of New York. 

Mr. Hines, former Railroad Administrator, has asked 
Congress for an appropriation of $420,727,341 to wind up- 
the business of the Federal Railroad Administration. He 
places the total deficit arising from the period of Govern- 
ment operation at $900,478,756.In addition the Government 
has provided a sum of $966,803,363 for expenses and im- 
provements, which stands as a debt of the railroads to the 
Government and will eventually be paid. No allowance has 
been made for claims by the railroads against the Govern- 
ment because no estimate of these had yet been made. In 
all Congress will have appropriated $1,870,727,341 for the 
costs of transportation under public control. 

















© Keystone View 
THE WAY TO. USE THOSE GERMAN HELMETS 
They are crushing down old German helmets to 
make roads at Croydon, England, where there is 
a great dump of discarded German armament 
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Kindness Makes the Mare Go 


By William S. Bailey 


Eighty-six years old, failing eye- 
sight and nothing much to do, are 
conditions that would not give the 
ordinary man an especially cheerful 
outlook upon life. Most of us would 
scarcely feel, with these limitations, 
that we were called upon to add to the 
sum of human happiness. 

But this is the story of the excep- 
tion and the exception in this instance 
is a vigorous old bundle of sunlight who 
was born in England, lived in Canada, 
came to the States, and for years drove 
over the Chautauqua County hills of 
New York State as farmer and cattle 


buyer. 
Walter J. Fairbank is his name 
and altho the fact probably has 


not occurred to him, yet last summer 
he created the Fairbank Foundation 
for the Comfort of God’s Aged Serv- 
ants. The endowment of the Founda- 
tion consists of a dependable old mare 
and an antiquated but equally depend- 
able two seater and Walter J. 
Fairbank, the founder—a patriot, 
Methodist, and philanthropist. 

The Fairbanks Foundation began 
one day when Uncle Walter hitched 
his old mare to his Sunday buggy and 
started out to see if there was not some 
one who needed his services. He soon 
found his answer in a load of three 
old friends less fortunate than himself 
and after a two hour drive away from 
the dusty main roads of the auto, 
Walter J. had found a new field of 
industry for the unemployed at eighty- 
six. 

The good news of the enterprise 
spread and day after day the applica- 
tions for its services continued, so that 
soon the old equipage with Uncle Walter 
holding the reins and with three cheer- 
ful faced passengers was a familiar 
sight upon the streets of Jamestown 
and the outlying country roads. Nota 
day of pleasant weather passed that 
the sedate and aged mare and her 
jovial old driver were not jogging along 
on their daily duty and when cold 
weather stopped the work of the 
Foundation for the season, the two had 
made their rounds with a total of 355 
more or less merry old souls whose 
only outings the Fairbank Founda- 
tion provided. 


It is doubtful if Walter J. Fairbank 
ever thinks of himself and his mare 
as entitled to credit for contributing 
to the world’s happiness, but he does 
take pride in his Red Cross Hen Brig- 
ade. During the war he was still 
following his vocation of buying cattle 
from Chautauqua County farmers. 
One day he was inspired with the 
thought that the American hen should 
be given a chance to show her patriot- 
ism. The first farmer’s wife he met 
agreed and gave him her promise to 
dedicate one setting hen by turning 
over to the Red Cross the proceeds 
from the sale of her output. From 
that time forward Uncle Walter pre- 
sented his plan to every farmer’s wife 
he met and in a short time the Red 
Cross Hen Brigade was a reality in 
Chautauqua County. Mr. Fairbank 
eventually had a thousand farmers’ 
wives and their Red Cross hens en- 
rolled, and when the armistice came 
had traveled more than 3000 miles in 
organizing his hen brigade, which 
spread eventually over twenty states. 
He arranged for the sale of the Red 
Cross broilers locally and the small 
part of the output he handled netted 
$1,250. 
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Each Nation’s Debts 


The appalling burden of public debt 
under which the belligerent nations in 
the great war are staggering is taken 
for granted by most of us, while but 
few have any definite notion of the ex- 
tent of this burden. Possibly the most 
dependable figures which have ap- 
peared upon this subject are those col- 
lected by Louis R. Gottlieb and pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. 

Before entering the war the public 
debt of eleven of the Allied Powers 
amounted to about $22,500,000,000, 
while that of five of the Central Pow- 
ers was $6,200,000,000. Since then the 
Allied nations have increased their 
indebtedness about $150,000,000,000, 
while that of the Central Powers has 
increased by about $63,000,000,000. 
The public debt of the United States 
has increased twenty-one fold, that of 
Great Britain and Russia ten fold, that 
of France four fold. Germany has in- 
creased her public indebtedness during 
the war thirty-three fold, while Aus- 
tria and Hungary have increased theirs 
about five fold. 

Interesting as are these figures of 
the total indebtedness, they do not 
mean so much as the figures for per 
capita indebtedness. In the following 
table the per capita indebtedness of 
the various countries is reduced to dol- 
lars at the pre-war rate of exchange: 

Per CAPITA INDEBTEDNESS 


Nations. the War 
Allied— 
United States ........ $11.33 $249.38 
Great Britain ....... 76.0 817.04 
TEL Gnseudewececes 40.1 189.45 
aa 166.20 7168.11 
Dt sidchntnnhweees 82.55 408.78 
DD sieaceeeeewenns 21.74 22.14 
SEES Sear 27.95 298.61 
I . ocbdeenacceene 94.28 246.67 
Central— 
ae ccmaveonvens 17.18 589.97 
DE saseevsecennss 4.99 551.42 
DE «= eeb-ncceosens 74.82 416.11 
WE eh heeéecersce $1.35 94.11 


Before the United States entered the 
war the per capita interest charge upon 
our national debt amounted to the 
negligible figure of 22 cents, whereas 
it now stands at over $8. Even at 
this figure we are extremely fortunate 
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when compared with France, where 
the per capita charge upon their debt 
is nearly $50 and in Great Britain 
over $30. 

The extent to which the debt charges 
of a nation are embarrassing depends, 
of course, upon the ability of the na- 
tion to bear this burden, or upon the 
ratio which the debt charge bears to 


the national income. In the following 


table is shown the ratio which exists 
at present between the public debt and 
national wealth, and the ratio between 
the charges upon the public debt and 
the national income: 

AT THB CLOSE OF THE WAR 


Debt as Debt charges 
percentage as percentage 


of national of national 
Nations. wealth, income. 
Allied— 
United States ...... $13.01 $2.53 
Great Britain ........ 54.10 12.92 
DEED <usscesvceees 62.13 32.17 
errr 65.83 14.48 
RD. ‘nah enecunteien 10.97 3.05 
SE pile daawanacat 90.67 11.78 
SE. cnceenecuens 12.59 6.54 
Central— 
BD scccnespuces 49.70 20.96 
ST cccaien-anmee 72.64 25.92 
POMS “cecccccccces 53.99 24.78 
.. arrester 50.05 17.60 
TRE scececccenes 28.95 21.80 


Before the war the wealth of the 
United States was estimated at about 
$200,000,000,000, while our national in- 
come was about $35,000,000,000. It is 
possible that our national income ex- 
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ceeded that of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Russia and Belgium com- 
bined. We are having difficulty to be- 
come accustomed to our newly created 
national debt, but when we consider 
that the charges upon this debt are 
only about 2.5 per cent of our national 
income, while that of France is nearly 
a third and that of Germany about a 
fifth of their national income, we 
should be considerably reassured. 


The Biggest Bascule Bridge 


One of the world’s engineering mar- 
vels, a single-leaf bascule bridge meas- 
uring 260 feet from its base to its end 
and weighing 3500 tons, was put into 
operation in Chicago last December. It 
spans the Chicago River at Sixteenth 
street and is used by a number of rail- 
roads having terminals in that vicinity. 

While the new bridge is counterbal- 
anced and operated in much the same 
manner as other bridges of this type, 
it is unique in that it has two counter- 
weights instead of the single block 
ordinarily employed. These counter- 
weights, which are composed of con- 
crete, are five feet six inches thick, 
sixty feet high and thirty-seven feet 
wide, and weigh approximately 885 
tons each. In the face of each counter- 

‘weight are a number of apertures 








out is the thing! 





Here’s the letter: 
Dear Mr. Ryan: 


your visit had been disposed of. 


to see a great man 
interview properly 


terview 


very 
manifestation of im 
for the moment suffers. He, 
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How to Close an Interview 
By Donald Wilhelm 


Getting a caller into your office is easy enough; getting him 


Admiral Macgowan, Chief Paymaster of the Navy, has only 
one chair in his office. If he gives that chair to a caller, the 
caller soon feels uncomfortable, and goes; and if he doesn’t give 
that chair to a caller, the caller feels uncomfortable, and goes. 
Some men look at their watches, Some, like Postmaster General 
Burleson, look at the clock. Some, Raymond Fosdick, for one, 
keep the windows wide open and let the wintry winds, if there 
be any, welcome the departing, speed the coming guest. 

The new Secretary of the Interior, John Barton Payne, irked 
of inquisitive questions by the writer. 
he had just struck on a carbon copy of the following letter. The 
writer remarked that the letter probably was a little allegory with 
a brick in it—and put the letter in his pocket, without reading it. 


I deeply regret that the shortness of the day and the constant pres- 
sure of waiting people who wish to be seen and have their matters 
disposed of, made me manifest impatience to you after the subject of 


Indeed, the problem of how to end an interview when the subject 
matter is disposed 4; has elicited the attention of very wise people. I 
was in Liverpool a few years ago and was in the offices of Sir Alfred 
Jones, who was an active partner in the control A a number of steam- 
ship lines operating between London and the 
among a number of other things, bananas. Of course, Sir Alfred had 
people and his constant practice was, when the 

come to an end, to arise from his seat, take a 
banana conveniently supplied on his desk, and hand the banana to 
the visitor; and that was accepted universally as the end of the in- 


Unfortunately, I am not supplied with bananas; and having no 
lightful method of interviewing, I am sometimes guilty of a 
tience — I am as ee as the person who 
wever, has this adv 
but once, while I have to suffer many times! 
y yours, 
(Signed) JOHN BARTON PAYNE. 


He explained, at last, that 


est Indies, handling 





antage—he suffers 
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This 3500 ton bridge across the Chicago 
River is the biggest of its kind in the world 


which are for the purpose of adding 
adjustment blocks to obtain the exact 
weight required. As the bridge opens 
the counterweights move entirely out- 
side the range of the railroad clear- 
ance, and when it is fully opened their 
lowest points are eight feet below the 
base of the rail. 

Notwithstanding its tremendous 
weight the bridge can be opened or 
closed in one and a half minutes, being 
operated in the usual manner charac- 
teristic of this type. In addition to the 
usual oak bumping blocks ordinarily 
used, however, it is also equipped with 
an air buffer which comes into play 
when the bridge reaches a nearly open 
position and gradually arrests any fur- 
ther movement of the bridge after the 
power has been cut off and the motor 
brakes applied. 

The bridge is also unique and re- 
markable in one other respect: it is 
so built that later, when the work of 
straightening the channel of the Chi- 
cago River at Sixteenth street is be- 
gun, it can be moved intact to another 
location 400 feet to the west, where it 
will span the new channel. It will be 
moved on a circular track with rollers, 
and to fit in the new location will have 
to be turned around completely. 


Why Endowments ? 


The present campaign for perma- 
nent endowments in which nearly all 
the private colleges and’ universities, 
both large and small, are taking part 
is hard for many to understand. “Sup- 
pose the professors do need more pay 
and suppose that buildings do need im- 
provements. Why can’t the colleges 
meet their needs out of their regular 
income? Surely, tuition fees are in- 
creasing fast enough!” 

But as a matter of fact no important 
college or university supports itself out 
of what t charges the students. State 
universities get the bulk of their funds 
from land grants or public taxation; 
private universities from private be- 
nevolence. Every student, whether he 
holds a-scholarship or not, is to a great 
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extent a “charity student.” Princeton 
University, for example, spent on the 
average $641.60 annually for the edu- 
cation of each undergraduate during 
the five year period of 1912 to 1917. 
The average tuition during the same 
time was only $174. In effect, the Uni- 
versity made a free gift of $467.60 
worth of instruction to each student 
every year. Towards getting a degree 
in the regular four years’ course the 
student would spend $696 and the Uni- 
versity over $1,870. This sum covers 
only current expenses and makes no 
allowance for the interest on capital 
invested in buildings, equipment and 
land. 

Princeton is not the only university 
thus generous; it is but typical of the 
better sort of endowed university. 
American higher education may be il- 
lustrated fairly enough by imagining 
that a loaf of bread which cost five 
cents to make and market sold for two 
cents, the other three cents being con- 
tributed by philanthropists who wished 
to put bread within the purchasing 
power of all, the idea of profit being 
abandoned altogether. Or suppose that 
an association of benevolent men of 
wealth established a street car line with 
two cent fares, altho even with a five 
cent fare they would barely make ex- 
penses. Fortunately bread and car rides 
are still relatively cheap, so that such 
charitable experiments are not neces- 
sary. But how many young men could 
afford to pay from five hundred to a 
thousand dollars a year in tuition fees, 
as would be necessary if the colleges 
were placed on a commercial basis? 

Hitherto the necessities of higher 
education have been met by casual 
gifts. The idea of a permanent endow- 
ment is somewhat novel to many insti- 
tutions. But munificent as has been 
the generosity of college alumni and 
wealthy philanthropists it cannot be 
budgeted in advance as a definite source 
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of income. A university cannot afford 
to wait for dead men’s shoes or acci- 
dental windfalls. With an endowment 
a certain minimum of income-bearing 
property is secure and modest plans for 
future development are possible, even 
if gifts that year are small or few. 
Moreover, an endowment can be used 
by a university where it is most need- 
ed, whereas a special gift is usually 
destined for a particular purpose or is 
subject to stipulated conditions. The 
fact that a new stadium or library has 
been donated to an institution does not 
make it possible to raise the salary of 
the faculty, or pay off an old debt, or 
improve the quality of the graduate 
courses or do whatever else is of imm:2- 
diate importance. Only a generous en- 
dowment can make a private college 
or university a free agent for the ad- 
vancement of education. 


Varieties 


A subway is to be built in Tokyo, Japan 
+ 
The Standard Oil Company is fifty years 
old this year. 
ate 
When prohibition hit it, New York City 
had 9000 saloons. 
ss 
It will take the country about six years 
to get absolutely dry. 
*** 


The farm horses of the United States are 
valued at $1,993,000,000. 
° see 
The United States has doubled its con- 
sumption of petroleum since 1911. 
s+ 
In only twelve states of the forty-eight 
is the largest city also the capital. 
ss 
In Buenos Aires poison gus has been 
used to kill rats found in buildings. 
ss 
A young Greek-American has _ been 
named Alice YWCA Stamboulides in honor 
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of the services of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 
see 


During 1919 more ships were built in the 
United States than in all the rest of the 
world. 

sss 

There are more geysers in Yellowstone 
National Park than in all the rest of the 
world. 

2 

The English Coédperative Wholesale Sv- 
ciety does $450,000.000 worth of business a 
year. 

te 

West Virginia has just finished paying 
to Virginia its share of the old state debt. 

sss 

During 1919 the consumption of sugar 
in the United States increased over 16 per 
cent. 

2 

The average salary for teachers is $400 
a year more in New Zealand than the 
United States. 

sss 


Ninety million barrels of oil were used 
for fuel and other military purposes in the 
European war zone. 

ss 


The meat exported in one year by the 
United States is equal to the entire annuah 
meat consumption of France. 

ss 


There are more than five million unmar- 
ried women in Great Britain and Ireland 
between the ages of fifteen and forty-five. 


Does the Working Girl Marry’ 

Of course the married woman works, 
but that is another story. The Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education. 
has prepared a statistical statement to 
quiet the fears of those who believe 
that woman’s entrance into various 
branches of industry and _ business 
tends to the break up of the home. In 
1919 there were 11,000,000 girls and 
women “gainfully employed” in the 





Ss. 














Congress has appropriated $175,000 for the construction of a reflection pool, or water mirror, which is to be one of the 
unusual features of the Lincoln Memorial now approaching completion near Washington. It will be a marble-bordered 
basin more than a third of a mile in length and sixty feet wide. In it will be reflected the Memorial, and the colossal 
bronze statue of the Great Emancipator which is to occupy a place within the main pylon of the white marble temple 
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N building GMC trucks, the funda- 
mental idea has been to so con- 
struct them that they will do their 
tasks without faltering. GMC 
- trucks not only possess maximum 
pulling power, but they also have 
the strength and stability to bear, 
successfully, loads up to the limit of 
their pulling capacity. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICH, 
(634) 
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United States. From the results of a 
regional survey made in New York 
City it appears probable that four- 
fifths of the women wage-earners had 
dependents and entered their occupa- 
tions from necessity rather than 
choice, and the 1910 census shows that 
one out of every four women wage 
earners was married. 

In its third annual report the Fed- 
eral Board states that there are more 
persons engaged in the profession of 
home keeping than in any other and 
that four-fifths of the women over 
twenty years of age were married. The 
report concludes that there is no rea- 
son to fear that the woman wage- 
earners as a class must look forward 
to spinsterhood. 


Inproving on King Solomon 
By Robert H. Moulton 


King Solomon acquired a reputation 
for wisdom by deciding in a rather 
hazardous way to which of two women 
an infant belonged. Reputations for 
wisdom were easy in those days. To- 
day any doctor or nurse connected 
with the Chicago Lying-in Hospital 
can tell, by consulting an index, which 
babies belong to which mothers, and 
never make a mistake, even tho there 
may be 500 or more. A feat like that 
would baffle the wise old king. 

At the Lying-in Hospital a system 
of taking footprints of babies has been 
adopted to prevent the children born 
there from going to wrong mothers. 
Its adoption was due to the fact that in 
another hospital a soldier’s wife, who 
had given birth to a baby there, at first 
denied that the child was hers. The 
young mother, who had been reading 
stories of accidental substitution of 
children at hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions, declined to nurse the baby. 

The superintendent brought all the 
proofs he could muster, but the mother 
persisted in the hallucination. She be- 
came hysterical with grief and fright. 
Finally the superinténdent brought the 
records of the hospital, which showed 
that only a little colored baby and her 
own had been born in the hospital that 
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day. That convinced her, but just think 
of what would have happened to that 
poor woman if other white babies had 
been born there on the same day. 

In order to avoid a similar experi- 
ence, the superintendent of the Lying- 
in Hospital engaged a fingerprint ex- 
pert to instruct the head nurse in try- 
ing the system on babies. It was found 
impossible to get good prints of their 
fingers, because the lines on a new 
born baby’s fingers are 
not distinct enough to 
reproduce. Their feet, 
however, come out 
beautifully, and every 
foot has as different ATF Wi 
lines as the fingers of 
an adult person, even 
tho the babies them- 
selves may look just 
alike. 

Under the present 
system, as soon as a 
baby is born some ink 
is put on the soles of 
its feet and slips of 
paper pressed against 
them. On these slips 
are noted the baby’s 
name, his weight, and 
the hour and date of 
his birth. When the 
mother leaves the hos- 
pital she takes the slips 
with her. Thus, altho a 
baby may not resemble. 
anyone in the family and tho no one 
can tell where the got his nose or his 
eyes or his mouth or the color of his 
hair, a comparison of the footprint at 
birth will tell whose child it is among 
the hundreds of infants in this Chi- 
cago institution. 


Sport for Br’er Rabbit 
By S. E. Tillman 


The life of animals is full of a great 
variety of activities, most of which are 
so simple as not to incite consideration, 
but the most ordinary observer whose 
experience has brought him into fre- 
quent contact with such life seldom 
fails to observe animal activities 
which are difficult to explain and in 
which sometimes it seems impossible 
not to include intelligent as well as 
hereditary and instinctive factors. 

Without here considering at all the 
difficult distinctions between instinct 
and intelligence it is proposed to de- 
scribe accurately a very interesting 
performance of an animal which has 
often been observed by the writer. 

The common cotton-tail rabbit when 
being trailed by a yelping pack of 


The Chicano Lying-in Bospital 
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hounds has on many occasions been 
seen to leave the protecting cover of 
thick underbrush, tall grass and 
briars, where his pursuers were at a 
great disadvantage, and go out into 
the open field, almost as unprotected 
as if upon a freshly mowed lawn. 

When at a distance of from fifty 
to one hundred yards from the thicket 
he would squat closely to the ground 
with his ears turned flat to his back 
and there await the 
coming pack. 

The hounds emerg- 
ing from the thicket 
se would dash off at high 
speed and under full 
ery along  bunny’s 
trail. Due to rivalry 
among the runners and 
the enthusiasm  pro- 
duced by an open field, 
the hounds would in- 
variably overun the 
squatting rabbit, some 
of the dogs often pass- 
ing close to him. As 
soon as the hounds had 
passed him, sometimes 
before all the slower 
runners had gotten by, 
the rabbit would spring 
up and dart like an ar- 
row back to the thick- 
et, now pursued by the 

| whole excited pack, 
chasing by sight in- 
stead of by scent. 

After this bold performance the rab- 
bit almost invariably proceeded di- 
rectly to his burrow or other safe 
refuge from the dogs. On many occa- 
sions and at many different places this 
performance of rabbits has been ob- 
served, so that it cannot be explained 
as the action of a rabbit simply con- 
fused nor as a mere accidental situa- 
tion. Owing to the quickness with 
which a rabbit can get under ful! 
speed and the fact that the swiftest of 
the hounds had gone beyond him and 
had to turn about to resume the chase, 
it was a pretty safe run for him back 
to the briars. 

The performance, described without 
exaggeration, assumes the appearance 
of a challenge or banter on the part of | 
the rabbit and seems to indicate that 
he enjoyed the venture and was willing 
to take a sporting chance. 

In the instances here given the 
hounds engaged in the chase were the 
large, swift fox hounds, not the beagle 
variety; the latter run so slowly and 
stick so close to the trail that they 
would not be likely to overrun their 
quarry. 


How Multimillionaires Are Made 
By Roger W. Babson 


Two years ago I made a study of the heads of the one hundred leading 
industries of America, Those men are all multimillionaires and the leaders 
in their industry. Five per cent of them are the sons of bankers, 10 per 
cent of them are sons of merchants and manufacturers; 25 per cent of 
them are the sons of teachers, doctors and country lawyers; and over 30 
per cent of them are the sons of preachers whose salaries didn’t average 


$1,500 a year. 
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This marvelous, INSTANTLY inter- 
changeable type feature is only one of the 
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men and women in all walks of life prefer 
and personally use the Multiplex, 

Let us send you the free folders, which ex- 
plain the 16 unique features of the Multiplex. 
They will prove an education in writing ma- 
chines to you, and we are glad to send them 
to any interested reader of this publication, 

There are many type 
writers, but only one 

“Writing Machine’’— 

the Multiplex——as great 

an improvement over 
the ordinary typewriter 
as the fountain pen is 
over the quill. Written 
on the Multiplex, your 
typing is like steel en- 
gtaving, the type can 
not piic-up of jam. 
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The Best Person in Our Town 
In Minneapolis They Say It Is the Mayor 


N these days of strenuous life, 
[[rnen almost everyone is busy with 

problems of his own, it is not easy 
to find those who are willing to give 
their time to matters of general inter- 
est, but Minneapolis is fortunate to 
have a citizen who has for more than 
fifteen years given a great portion of 
his time to public affairs. 

The Hon. J. E. Meyers, who is the 
present Mayor of Minneapolis, was, 
during our last municipal campaign, 
drafted as a candidate for Mayor. Mr. 
Meyers has never sought public office 
and did not desire to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of this office, but owing 
to the position in which our city was 
placed during the war period, the men 
and women of Minneapolis who are in- 
terested in public welfare, found it 
necessary to secure as a candidate for 
mayor a man who, above all others, 
would stand out prominently as a pub- 
lic servant and especially one who was 
thoroly American. A committee of 
business and professional men, inter- 
ested in public affairs, was appointed 
to select such a candidate and Mr. 
Meyers was thus drafted to run for 
this office. 

There is probably no man in Minne- 
sota who stood out more prominently 
during the war period as a_ thoro 
American than did Mr. Meyers. He 
preached loyalty early and late, and 
did not hesitate to use some sledge- 
hammer blows which had a decided ef- 
fect on some of the disloyal citizens 
which we had at that time. I do not 
hesitate to say that his influence in 
promoting true Americanism during 
the war period had a notable effect 
upon the enlistment of a very large 
number of Minnesota boys who volun- 
teered to go to the front. 

In my judgment, there is no public 
work, in a city the size of Minneap- 
olis, of more importance than . any 
service that might be rendered in con- 
nection with our public schools. The 
proper training of young men and 
young women is of the greatest im- 
portance, and in this connection Mr. 
Meyers has given much of his time 
during the last fifteen years. One of 
his principal interests seems to be cen- 
tered on the boys and girls of this 
city. Some of the notable results of 
his interest in the progress of our 
schools are as follows: 

1. He advocated and _ successfully 
put thru a plan for the use of an en- 
tire city block for school purposes, so 
that at the present time sixty-six 
schools in Minneapolis each occupy an 
entire city block for school building 
and playground. 

2. He furthered the study of Eng- 
lish by frequently offering prizes such 
as a gold watch, a United States flag, 
a book, or a picture for the best essay 
on eminent Americans. 

8. He has constantly advocated a 
thoro education in the three R’s, elim- 
inating all useless studies. 


4. He was the pioneer in the move- 
ment to establish junior high schools. 

5. He was the leader in the “Pull for 
Playgrounds” campaign. 

6. Chairman, Educational Commit- 
tee, Parents and Teachers’ Association. 

7. Donor of toboggans, boxing gloves 
and games to boys at Glenlake Farm 
School, a County Detention Home. 

8. Donor of prizes to boys voted as 
the “squarest” by fellow students of 
grade schools and to golf club cad- 
dies. 

9. Due largely to his efforts, thou- 
sands of Minneapolis residents enjoy 
free music at the public parks. 


R. Meyers has worked early and 
late in an effort to impress upon 
our citizens the value of true patriotism 
and loyalty to our government. While 
belonging to the Republican party, he 
has loyally given the present adminis- 
tration the most hearty support. He 
has earnestly backed President Wil- 
son with the Government’s war pro- 
gram, and since the signing of the ar- 
mistice, he has been just as loyal in 
his support of the peace program. 
The thing which is notably to his 
credit since the boys began to return 
from the front has been his earnest 
work in connection with giving them 
a royal welcome and providing posi- 
tions for them as they returned. 
“The Citizens’ Readjustment Commit- 
tee,” which was created by the Mayor, 
has done notable work in connection 
with providing employment for re- 
turned soldiers and, particularly, in 
creating positions for them for which 
they are best fitted. Thru his efforts 
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A believer in education, free music in the 
public parks and Americanism, perhaps 
the Hon. J. E. Meyers, Mayor of Min- 
neapolis, is happiest when awarding suit- 
able prizes to the “squarest” boys. He is 
here shown opening a junior ball game 
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in this particular, he invited to Min- 
neapolis the mayors from each county 
seat in the State for a conference to 
consider the best methods for provid- 
ing employment for returned soldiers. 
As a result, much has been accom- 
plished. 


HE American committee was ap- 

pointed by the Mayor for the pur- 
pose of creating an organization to 
promote a better understanding of citi- 
zenship than existed and still exists— 
an organization designed to meet, in an 
effective manner, the faults and doc- 
trines advocated by the enemies of our 
Government and institutions. 

A committee was appointed to for- 
mulate a declaration of principles and 
plan of operations. At a meeting on 
May 12, 1919, a “Declaration of Prin- 
ciples” was unanimously adopted. Es- 
sentially, this statement declared the 
belief that “upon the basis of the 
fundamental principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, every po- 
litical, social or economic problem that 
might give rise to class antagonism 
and unrest may be solved by educa- 
tional sources, amicable readjustment, 
and regulatory laws.” This committee 
was organized for a campaign of edu- 
cation in support of its principles, and 
in public announcement, invited the 
codperation of those citizens who were 
in sympathy with the change. So far 
as the application of the committee’s 
ideas are concerned, large results have 
already been attained and more re- 
mains to be done. 

Briefly, the general plan of opera- 
tion is first to secure, and when neces- 
sary to train, a sufficient group of pub- 
lic speakers and thus to create a ma- 
jority to effectively reach all groups 
and types of citizens. Such work has 
already been done in this direction 
with particular reference to meetings 
in public parks and other public 
places. In addition to the work to be 
done by these public speakers, the 
committee expects, at frequent inter- 
vals, to secure,-thru the codperation of 
the public press, the publication of 
timely and significant articles bearing 
upon citizenship; and to make a house 
to house distribution of pamphlets and 
leaflets, which shall set forth the facts 
and properly digest the conclusions. 

It is the desire of this committee to 
bring all types of organizations into 
community groups which stand for bet- 
ter citizenship. 

It is not easy to find men or women 
in these days who are willing to give 
two-thirds or all of their time to pub- 
lic interests and especially without 
thought of personal profit. This has 
always been particularly true of Mr. 
Meyers, as he has never sought public 
office, and altho at the head of a large 
business, is not a rich man. Thus, 
much of the time that he has given to 
various public interests has been at 
his personal loss from a_ financial 
standpoint. 

From the standpoint of the greatest 
value to the largest number of people, 
he stands out most prominently as “the 
best man in Minneapolis.” 
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p Arad have been entertained by a gracious 
hostess—a little dinner party, perhaps, to 
which you have been invited by a business 
friend. A gift of flowers next day will express 
the appreciation you feel. The girl you 
danced with, who was good to you in finding 
other partners—a gift of flowers next day 
is the tribute you owe, 


For every occasion and sentiment—give Flowers. 
Brighten the home with the cheery presence of 
fragrant blossoms, Let flowers add their charm to 
your table at every meal. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can 
deliver fresh flowers in any city or town 
in the United States and Canada through 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service, 


The florist displaying the sign ‘Say it with Flow- 
ers’ is amember of the Society of American Florists, 
which enables him to serve you better when you 
buy flowers, 
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Good Pointers for Your Own Business 
(Continued from page. 84) 


to form connection with the nearest 
railway station by attaching the device 
to any handy telephone wire. Fre- 
quent loss of time, and occasional loss 
of life, on a stalled train is thus pre- 
vented. 

A new electrical device known as a 
telephone “selector” is gradually dis- 
placing the telegraph, and so conserv- 
ing time and man power, in the dis- 
patching of railway trains. By means 
of this device the dispatcher at head- 
quarters may signal any towerman 
along the line. The selector calls only 
the towerman wanted. 

A specially constructed transmitter 
of sound is made for mine rescue work. 
A gas. helmet worn by the rescuer 
stands in the way of voice transmis- 
sion by the mouth, so a telephone was 
invented to clamp on the _ rescuer’s 
throat, whence it operates clearly. 

Transcontinental telephony was made 
possible chiefly thru the “amplifier,” a 
vacuum tube invention that strength- 
ens the current waves when they be- 
gin to weaken from long travel, and 
thus records a message spoken 3000 
miles away. 

Between New York and Chicago the 
“telegraph printer” now makes it pos- 
sible to send eight typewritten mes- 
sages over a single wire simultaneous- 
ly, at the marvelous rate of 400 words 
a minute. The messages are punched 
out on paper tape, similar to that of 
player-piano music rolls, then dis- 
patched electrically, and typewritten 
automatically when received. Tele- 
graphic letters going 900 miles are 
sent and answered, all in ten minutes. 

Army experts believe that the next 
world war will be fought in the air. 
Such a possibility calls attention to 
the great importance of a new inven- 
tion of Western Electric, the radio 
telephone, by which the commander of 
an air squadron may talk, from the 
ground or in the air, to his men three 
or four miles away, and thus directly 
control their movements, as readily as 
a leader of infantry takes command 
on the march. Prior to July, 1917, no 
commercial types of the radio tele- 
phone were in existence, but in less 
than a year after experiments were 
begun, thousands of complete sets 
were manufactured and delivered to 
the Army and Navy, and not one ship 
for overseas duty was held up by fail- 
ure of the company to have the wire- 
less telephone equipment installed on 
time. Every submarine chaser that 
went across was furnished with the 
radio apparatus. 

The engineering experts on this 
radio telephone job had many diffi- 
culties to overcome. 

The first problem was to invent a 
receiver whose signals could be heard 
by an aviator. The deafening noise of 
a 200-horsepower engine, plus the 
sweep of a gale of 100 miles an hour 
frequently surrounding the airplane, 
made it impossible to hear one’s own 
voice. A peculiar aviator’s helmet was 
devised, with telephone receivers fit- 


ting the ears of the pilot or observer, 
and cushions and pads to prevent the 
transmission of superficial sound even 
thru the bony structure of the head. 
Also it was necessary to evolve a mi- 
crophone with the remarkable quality 
of being insensitive to engine or wind 
noises, but acutely responsive to the 
tones of the voice. 

Airplanes fly at speeds ranging from 
forty to 160 miles per hour. No dyna- 
mo had ever been made to deliver a 
constant voltage under speed variation 
like this, even on the ground. Further- 
more, a heavy storage battery was for- 
bidden by the limitations of aircraft 
space and travel. So the wind was 
finally harnessed as a propeller, to a 
small, new form of dynamo, with 
vacuum tubes transforming the dyna- 
mo current into a high frequency al- 
ternating current. This current flows 
out into space thru a copper wire an- 
tenna about 200 feet long, with a lead 
weight on the end, the wire trailing 
behind the airplane during flight, car- 
rying the sound waves from the trans- 
mitter to other antenne on the ground 
masts or on other planes. 

The engineers and shopmen had to 
work day and night for months, and 
the field testing crew had to make 690 
air flights in a short time. The strain 
was terrific. Haggard faces, bloodshot 
eyes, wornout nerves and throbbing 
heads were part of the price that 
Western Electric men cheerfully paid 
for the development of this new art 
of airplane telephony. There are no 
impossible tasks to really capable men. 


tour of the Western Electric fac- 

tory is a demonstration of the new 
science of business. The plant so bris- 
tles with new ideas that they stand out 
and impress you before you reach the 
place. 

The factory and the office are nearly 
1000 miles apart. Strange? No, merely 
unusual; and to the logical mind, the 
customary thing is often most queer. 
Chicago is the railroad center of the 
United States, having more trains 
than any other city. So the factory is 
located here, that raw materials may 
be brought and finished products 
shipped most rapidly and economical- 
ly; but the executive offices are lo- 
cated in New York, the financial, 
commercial and professional city of 
superior advantage. 

The employees live in the city and 
work in the country—the opposite of 
the old way. Young people want the 
mental stimulus and emotional diver- 
sion of city life, but they need for 
their best work the solitude, quiet and 
healthfulness of the country. So the 
factory was built on a broad space at 
Hawthorne, a suburb, in Chicago but 
not really of it. 

Waiting in the manager’s office for 
a guide, we noted this request by the 
head official: “I want you to get the 
atmosphere of the place first, so as to 
form the right mental picture.” He 
did not speak of size or method or 
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capital or product—he put first the 
essentials of mind and spirit. A small, 
unsuccessful business man would ridi- 
cule atmospheres and mental pictures, 
thereby remaining small and unsuc- 
cessful. 

The sales last year amounted to 
$135,000,000. There are over 28,000 em- 
ployees, The Hawthorne works, in 
manufacturing 80,000 separate parts, 
consumes 1,500,000 gallons of water 
and 3,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day. Over 100 blank forms are used 
-for scientific records of products, men, 
machines, departments. The floor 
space of the factory buildings aggre- 
gates 2,750,000 square feet. 

Now contrast these elements of size 
with equally remarkable examples of 
attention to fine detail. Our guide ob- 
served in passing: “Nothing here is 
left to chance, everything is complete- 
ly figured out ahead, with all possible 
contingencies, accidents or emergencies 


provided for. We blueprint the future | 


and build accordingly.” 

Tables in the shop departments are 
overlaid with metal to prevent decay, 
defacement, or depreciation by wear. 
Shelves are made in a peculiar form to 
guard against d»posit of dust. Globes 


on electric lamps are double, so if one | 


should break the other would still af- 
ford protection from fire. In the oil 
storehouse, the floors are set a few 
inches low, to prevent escape of oil 
outside the rooms in case of possible 
leak in containers. The system of fire 
prevention has three divisions—water 
tower, sprinkler apparatus and regu- 
lar firemen’s department; so if one 
should fail, the other two volumes of 
- water supply could be focused on the 
blaze. 

Every inch of floor space is used 
to advantage by means of a prelim- 
inary blueprint trial arrangement, 
drawn to scale. Passenger aisles are 
separated from truck and train routes, 
that vehicles and pedestrians may not 
conflict. Machines and benches, miles 




















The chairman of the Western Electric 
Company, Mr. Harry Bates Thayer, began 

a shipping clerk in 1881 and served in 
the manufacturing, engineering, buying, 
selling, accounting and legal departments 
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Imagine Your Car 
Freshly Painted! 


RATHER different from its present forlorn, down-at-the heel 
_appearance? Yet the car is probably as good as it ever was. 
All it needs is a new dress. Don’t stop at imagining! Paint it! 


Do the work yourself in a few hours at the cost of a coat or two of 


Murphy Da-cote 
Motor Car Enamel 


The old boat will look like a new car in a glass case! And not so 
far out of the way at that. This wonderful enamel protects and 
beautifies like a coating of tough, glass crystal. 


Repeated washings will not dim its lustre. 
as the original factory finish. Dries overnight. Easy to put on. 
No sags or wrinkles or brush marks. Made by the makers of the 
famous Murphy Automobile Varnishes. Most fine cars are finished 
at the factory with Murphy materials. 


Da-cote is furnished in black, white and ten beautiful colors, 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


It will wear as well 


Murphy Varnish Company 


CHICAGO 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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VICE Dewce4 | 


The Loose Leaf Ledger was the first im- In the the National Lin Line are te mer Led- 
portant bookkeeping innovation in a gers of various types, bindings, sizes and 


hundred years. At first deemed 


prices—one suited for every office. The 
binding mechanism in all the National 


impractical, it long agosilenced all criti- Ledgers are time-tested and of proven 
cism by its efficient performance. worth. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD RULES FOR BOOKKEEPERS”’ 
NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., 14 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 








HE hand processes—seven of them—by 
which every single Spencerian Pen is 
carefully and separately fashioned, are what 
make Spencerian Pens so long lived, so uni- 
form in quality and so perfect in their writing 
points. We might add that this same indi- 


vidual care has made them the standard for sPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


over half a century. A# all good dealers. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


Send 10c for 10 sample 
pens, and get free, that 
fascinating book, 
“What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals.” 


Address: 


349 Broadway, New York 











Kept Us Poor.” 








Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 


small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 

f the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is 
we have nothing to show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 
If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
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of them, stand in a perfectly straight 
line, back to back, with each worker 
allotted the scientific elbow room and 
no more. Spaces between desks and 
machines allow delivery of material 
and supplies to each employee without 
crossing the path or place of any 
other. 

A fine illustration of habitual thoro- 
ness and effectiveness was pointed out 
to us by the guide. Many thousands of 
trees and shrubs were transplanted not 
long since to the property for shade, 
comfort and beauty; thirty or forty 
huge trees fifteen years old were in- 
cluded in the order to the landscape 
gardener, and not one of these full- 
grown trees was lost in the process of 
removal and re-setting! Could not so 
great and rich a concern afford to lose 
a tree or two? Financially, yes. But 
mentally and morally, no. To let a 
slight bit of carelessness mar a com- 
mon shrub would have been to suffer 
a sense of defeat’ and chagrin. Their 
purpose was to move all the greenery 
to their lawn safely—and their plan, 
method, process, had to be such as to 
guarantee the fulfilment of their pur- 
pose. Great men do not measure great- 
ness by the size of a result, they meas- 
ure it by the quality of an act. 

The buildings of the company were 
made to order, after consultation and 
approval of department heads, with 
trial operations of blueprint designs. 
For example, the stock building opens 
directly on the tracks of a railroad 
that runs thru the buildings, most of 
the time and expense of trucking be- 
ing thus eliminated. The hospital was 
erected and equipment arranged on the 
principles of scientific management, a 
method so new and manifestly su- 
perior that from all parts of the 
United States medical men come to see 
for themselves how doctors can learn 
from corporation heads. 

Only the best machines and tools 
are allowed to enter the factory. A 
poor tool makes a poor worker. Such 
a tool, when found, goes to the scrap 
heap. 

A technical description of the manu- 
facture of a telephone would require 
as a first aid outfit for the general 
reader a dictionary, a textbook on me- 
chanics, a manual of electricity, and a 
philosophical treatise on the nobility 
of patience. We therefore desist. But 
mention should be made of the care 
taken to ensure that our telephone 
works right and gives long service. 

Quality output is guaranteed by 
triple inspection. First the raw mate- 
rial is analyzed by experts, then the 
factory process and last the finished 
product. Samples of all raw materials 
are tested for the proper physi- 
cal, chemical and electrical char- 
acteristics. The iron must be of a cer- 
tain permeability, the german silver 
of a certain temper, the brass, nickel 
and copper of a certain ductibility, even 
the paper of a certain grain; other- 
wise, the materials would go to pieces 
at some stage of manufacture, would 
fail to operate in the assembled appa- 
ratus, or would show defect or prema- 
ture wear in the hands of the cus- 
tomer. 
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At frequent intervals parts of the 
telephone are inspected during manu- 
facture. The purpose is fivefold: to 
guarantee that only parts which will 
function right will be produced; to as- 
sure that all parts when finished can 
be assembled easily and quickly with 
no special fitting, and hence will 
be interchangeable; to provide parts 
which may be transformed into other 
parts if the originals are unsuitable; 
to detect errors in advance of the pro- 
duction of large quantities of faulty 
parts; and to prevent the operating 
loss that would result from passing on 
defective parts to subsequent modes of 
treatment. Contact springs are gaged 
for character of material and forma- 
tion. Platinum points are held under 
high centrifugal pressure, to reveal 
permanence of welding. Holes to match 
others are measured for exact location. 

How would you find the amount of 
plating on a piece of metal? For a lay- 
man, this would be about as easy as to 
compute smoke. When certain telephone 
parts are given a coating of zinc, rust 
will form at spots where the coating 
‘is thin; samples are therefore im- 
mersed in distilled, aerated water, 
whereby thin spots appear; and the 
parts are weighed; then stripped of 
the plating, then weighed again, to de- 
termine the precise amount of zinc de- 
posit, which must equal that known to 
be requisite for non-rusting, non-fleck- 
ing, durability. 

Every piece of finished apparatus 
receives a check-up on the work of 
the assemblers, and a final operating 
test similar to that entailed by actual 
service. The viewpoint of the customer 
is held on the last inspection, while 
that of the manufacturer decides the 
technical points of the previous in- 
spections. The double aim of all these 
inspections is that the customer shall 
be served properly and satisfied fully, 
and that the manufacturer may con- 
serve material and man power. In the 
modern administration of business, no 
phase or act is wholly selfish, or wholly 
unselfish. The customer, the employer 
and the employee all gain from every 
transaction or operation. 

The company has originated scores 
of ingenious, economical devices. For 
example, we note the packing box nail- 
ing machine. When, a few years ago, 
the volume of output from the Haw- 
thorne factory became so large it 
couldn’t be handled, two ways ap- 
peared out of the difficulty. More space 
would have to be assigned to the pack- 
ing operation, with more men to box 
and ship the goods, or else a mechanical 
means would have to be invented that 
could do the extra work without extra 
labor and floor space. The bulk of the 
output was composed of standard ap- 
paratus, and the slowest jobs were 
packing, nailing and trucking. A line 
of boxes was specially made into which 
the apparatus would exactly fit, by 
standard multiple sizes; and by the 
use of an original design of cleat-work 
all packing materials such as paper, 
hay and excelsior could be left out alto- 
gether. This reduced the packing time 
over half. 

A roller gravity conveyor and chute 
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Price 35c 


The Cost of a 60-Dish Package of Quaker Oats 


A 60-dish package of Quaker Oats will cost you 35 cents. 

A small fish will cost you about the same amount—enough to serve four 
people. : 

Three chops will cost you the same—only enough for three. And seven 
eggs at this writing cost as much as that 60-dish package of Quaker. 


Mark the Food You Get 


The package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories—the energy measure of 
food value. 

The fish, eggs or chops which that 35c buys will not average one-tenth 
as much. 

As a food they cannot compare with oats. For the oat is the greatest 
food that grows. It is almost a complete food, nearly the ideal food. 

About all the human body needs is in oats in right proportion. 

This is how the calory cost compares with other necessary foods, based 
on prices at this writing: 





Cost Per 1000 Calories 
Quaker Oats - ‘ s 





5%c Average Fish - - - - 50c 
Average Meats - - - 45c Hen’s Eggs’ - - - 70c 
Vegetables - . 11c to 78c 








~ 


The wise housewife’s conclusion must be this: 


The proper breakfast is Quaker Oats. It means supreme nutrition- - 
foods that everybody needs. 


And the 90 per cent that it saves on breakfasts can buy costlier foods for 
dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds in a Bushel 


Quaker Oats are flaked from queen grains 
only—just the rich, plump, flavory oats.. We 
get but ten pounds from a bushel. You get 


the cream of the oats, the maximum flavor, 
without extra cost, when you ask for this 
premier brand. 


35c and 15c per Package 


Except in the Far West and South 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 3330 
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an DIAMONDS" 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 44 years the house of Jason Weiler 
& Sons of Boston has been one of the leading 





diamond importing concerns in America sell- 
ing to jewelers. However, a large business 
is done direct by mail with customers at im- 
porting prices! Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices on 
diamonds that should interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser: 


This genuine one carat 
diamond is of fine bril- 
liancy and perfectly cut. 


Mounted in Tiffany style. 
14k. solid gold setting or 
men’s belcher style ring. 
ring can be duplicated 


Money refunded if this 
elsewhere for less than 


$200.00. Our = 
1 carat, $145.00 direct to you .. °$145 


Men’s Green Gold Diamond Ring 











$330.00 
Perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of exceptional 
brilliancy mounted in 
new Octagon Gypsy set- 
ting in antique green 
gold finish. Hand 
carved, Diamond em- 
bedded in solid  plati- 





A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
Yecarat + $31.00 14carats- $217,00 
% carat « 50.00 2carats - 620.00 











carat - 73.00 3carats - 930.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be purehased 
elsewhere tor less than one-third more. 

We refer you as to our reliabiity 


to any bank or newspaper in Bosfon 
If desired, rings will be 


sent to your bank or any 
Express Co. with privi- 
lege of examination, Qur 
diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time 
goes with every pur- 


chase, 


Write today for this 
valuable catalog on 
How to Buy Diamonds 
This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
selectand buy diamonds. Tells 
how they mine, cut and market 
diamonds. This book shows 
weights. sizes and prices of a 
Million Dollars Worth of Dia- 
monds 
A copy will be mailed to 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
379 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
IBUXTON| = 


KEY KASE 


Seves Your Pockets 


Flat, smooth, neat. Fits vest or hip 
pocket without ‘*bulging’* —saves 
your, clothes. Two keys on each 
Separate hook. Each key easy to find, 
even in the dark; can't get lost 
off, but fastantly detachable. f 
not at dealer's, order from us. 


































Genuine Plodkts 
4 hooks ~ : .60 
6 hooks - - 0 


Shooks <- - * 38 


Shooks - -* 1.25 


Genuine Seal 
one Plated Hooks) 


MORE DEALERS ! 

wanted to supply the big 

callfor Key Kases. Quick 

turn-over, good profit. 
Write 








L. A. W. Novelty Co, 
tn Al i Dept. D, Springfield, i | 
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eliminated the trucking probiem. The 
conveyor brings empty boxes in carload 
lots to the mezzanine floor of the pack- 
ing room, and leaves them in piles of 
assorted shapes and sizes. The packing 
chief, when a truck of apparatus ar- 
rives, telephones up to the box dis- 
patcher, who releases down the gravity 
chute the required number of specified 
boxes. A roller conveyor in the pack- 
ing room then moves the boxes to the 
location of the apparatus to be shipped, 
and speeds the boxes filled with ap- 
paratus to the nailing machine. The 
attendant merely picks out a cover, 
places the lid on the box, presses a 
foot trip—and the machine does the 
nailing. Then the completed box runs 
of itself, down a spiral chute, to the 
storage floor beneath. By harnessing 
together the laws of gravity and me- 
chanics, the company developed a 
transporting and nailing system that 
does the work of six or eight packers 
or nailers, and a crew of hand truckers. 


AVING time and money and boost- 

ing production are not, however, the 
main objects here. The man who puts 
efficiency first gets it last. Efficiency’s 
motive power. is character. And the 
heart of a corporation, as of a man, is 
the real index of character. But great 
corporations, like great men, hide their 
hearts. The most nearly accessible view 
of a corporation’s heart may be found 
in the hospital equipped and maintained 
by the company for the employees. 

The Hawthorne hospital has been de- 
clared by medical and surgical authori- 
ties a model in the union of science and 
solicitude for the patient. There is 
plenty of science in most well-organized 
hospitals, but a depressing dearth of 
kindness and affection, toward helping 
the sufferer to recovery. The practical, 
hard-headed man who showed us thru 
the Western Electric hospital said, 
right off the bat, with no apology 
whatever, that a primary factor in the 
management and treatment was the 
psychological effect on the patient. 
Fear is overcome by sympathy and 
kindness. Faith is developed by the 
knowledge that the best appliances, 
remedies and professional services to 
be had are given the patient, even at an 
emergency factory hospital. 

The chief consulting surgeon, re- 
tained for general supervision and ma- 
jor operations, is a famous leader in 
his profession thruout Chicago and the 
West. The company refuses to hire 
young, cheap doctors who never built a 
good private practice on merit; rather, 
different specialists of Chicago, too 
skilful to be lured away from their 
own practice, are engaged to visit the 
hospital when a hurry call is sent. 
And the method of handling a patient, 
before and after the doctor’s visit, 
aims to move the mind as well as body 
toward a state of health. Accidents are 
few. The big purpose of the hospital 
staff is to ensure the health of the 
workers by a modern system of pre- 
cautionary examinations and instruc- 
tions more regular, perhaps more com- 
plete, than usually offered by a family 
physician. 

If a piece of regular hospital equip- 
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ment doesn’t satisfy the company’s 
doctors and engineers, they proceed 
to invent a new kind. For example, the 
X-ray machine ordinarily gives but 
two dimensions, width and length; in 
certain cases the measurement of depth 
also was needed, whereupon the ofh- 
cials devised a stereoscope attachment 
that did the work. 

The science of employment engineer- 
ing, while of recent date and limited 
adoption, is of universal importance. 
A factory should be tested first not by 
its methods and machines but by its 
men. Quality products are made by 
quality men. The service of these men 
are cheapest in the long run, thru in- 
crease of output and decrease of waste 
time, spoilage, error and labor turn- 
over. 

A man seeking a job at Hawthorne 
must be physically, mentally and tem- 
peramentally fit. Only 263 applicants 
in every 1000 are finally employed. 
This careful selection, by department 
chiefs, employment experts and physi- 
cians, tends to produce an aristocracy 
of labor, which, by the way, is the only 
real aristocracy. 

The new employee is not shoved into 
a hard, unfamiliar job and told to get 
busy. Rather, he is introduced to a 
kindly, patient, careful instructor, 
whose first duty is to be courteous and 
attentive to the new man, the second 
duty being to train him for his job. 

Meetings and classes come next. “We 
do not believe,” said an official, “that 
the way for a man to get his gait is 
by stubbing his toes.” New employees 
are given a daily lecture on such topics 
as nature and extent of products, 
growth and size of plant, history and 
purpose of company, manufacture of 
standardized parts in relation to fin- 
ished product, working conditions such 
as hours and wages, accident preven- 
tion, disability benefits, recreation, pro- 
motion and education therefor, indus- 
trial relations, mental attitude of em- 
ployees toward supervisors and asso- 
ciates. This corporation college, which 
might serve as a model in some re- 
spects for the great universities, was 
attended last year by 1800 student 
workers. The only real worker is a 
student worker and the only real stu- 
dent is a worker student. Thought and 
action, properly geared, are one. When 
you separate hand and head, you crip- 
ple both. 

Analysis of every job in the Western 
Electric Works reveals the natural 
qualifications and scientific training 
essential to its mastery. “Who has 
these qualifications most largely de- 
veloped, and how shall we give the best 
man the best training?” This problem 
the company sets for itself and solves 
for itself. No one method of vocational 
guidance and selection is employed, but 
a composite, more or less original plan 
of fitting the job to the man is based 
on the recent army tests and a_ cor- 
relation of the most practical features 
of other systems. The man picked for 
a higher job is then trained for it by 
class room study, and rotation of work 
in different departments. He is not told 
what is being done to him—the qualify- 
ing process must be his alone. 
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A young employee rose in a very 
short time to be assistant foreman. 
His friends were delighted, but couldn’t 
see how it happened. They couldn’t 
naturally enough—it didn’t “happen.” 
The youth was first an operator in the 
drill press department. He showed ex- 
ecutive ability, and was transferred to 
the planning division, where he learned 
to figure on apparatus, correlate modes 
of manufacture and set piece rates. 
Then he was stationed in the produc- 
tion branch, learning there to follow 
parts thru the shop. Then he was made 
instructor, to acquaint himself with 
supervision methods. Later he was put 
thru the foundry and other depart- 
ments, and finally he went back to the 
drill press department as a capable, 
competent assistant foreman. The com- 
pany had slated him for the position 
when he was a beginner as a machine 
operator! : 

Men stay with a concern that helps 
to promote them. In the shop clerk’s 
course of study, a record of graduates 
for the past two years marks a 50 per 
cent. reduction of turnover in their de- 
partment. All instruction is on com- 
pany time, the workers are paid for 
learning how to earn more; yet the 
cost of idle time, necessary space and 
equipment, and salaries of teachers is 
largely made up thru increase of man 
power and lessening of labor turnover. 

A company’s finest products are 
never sold, advertised or displayed. 
These products are men. The new 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is a Western 
Electric product. H. B. Thayer was a 
shipping clerk here, in 1881, at a $10 
wage. 

After he had made good in a variety 
of jobs, he was elected New York man- 
ager, then vice-president, lastly presi- 
dent in 1908. He is now chairman of 
the company he served in the shipping, 
manufacturing, engineering, buying, 
selling, accounting, legal and other de- 
partments for a period of 38 years. 
When the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company chose him as the 
best man to succeed President Theodore 
N. Vail, a group of thirty-two Western 
Electric men seated at the farewell din- 
ner to Mr. Thayer boasted 661 years 
as their total period of Western Elec- 
tric service! 

The supreme growth of the company, 
from a little shop started fifty years 
ago to the mammoth concern of today, 
is accounted for by the president, 
Charles G. DuBois, in these words: 
“No business can permanently endure 
unless it performs an economic service. 
The life and growth of our business is 
evidence that it meets that test. We 
earned our high position in the indus- 
try, not by any artificial means, not by 
any favoritism, but solely because we 
developed better designs and made a 
better product. We have succeeded be- 
cause we selected the right products to 
handle, because our policy was one of 
fair dealing with our suppliers as well 
as with our customers, and because we 
have always tried to build our organ- 
ization to keep ahead of the service 
needs of our customers.” 

Chicago 
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a casing. 
no sign of buckle or wrinkle. 


1—It lifted a five-passenger touring 
car and scaffold —total weight 
2990 pounds, 


2—A year later, it lifted a load 
increased to 3755 pounds. 


3—It expanded to. sixty inches in 
circumference — twelve times 
the expansion required under 
normal driving conditions. 


Following these tests, not the 
slightest evidence of injury to 
the tube could be found. 


Makers of 
Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service 
Agencies Throughout the United 
States and Canada 
Export Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
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HE “Ton Tested” Tube conforms perfectly to the contour of 


Properly inflated, it fits any casing with absolutely 


Its remarkable tensile strength, quality uniformity, and elasticity 
have been proved by actual moving picture tests: 
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It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 


















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that, 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. NO obnoxious springs 
or pads, 


draws the broken parts together as you wo 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durabl 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 


urabl 
ed 


MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 


Id 
e, 
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tents, Catalog and measure blan 


sealed! 
mai free. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 490-¢ State St., Marshall, Mich. 




















The arguments of certain Senators 
against the League of Nations are 
strikingly similar to those brought 
against the Constitution of the United 
States, altho of course the Covenant is 
by no means so radical an innovation 
as the Constitution, and the opposition 
to it is not nearly so violent. But we 
might imagine a member of the New 
York Legislature in 1787, say a Mr. 
Dodge, making a speech of this sort: 


We have heard, gentlemen, a good deal 
of vague and sentimental rhetoric about 
the necessity of a league of American 
States to secure the common defense and 
promote the general welfare. I am sure we 
sympathize with these lofty, if somewhat 
Utopian, ideals. In fact, I should be the 
last to recommend an unconditional rejec- 
tion of the new constitution. With certain 
reservations and amendments, designed to 
secure our unrestricted State sovereignty, 
I believe that the constitution can be made 
acceptable. 

Our first amendment is that, since each 
New England State is to be separately rep- 
resented in the Senate, New York should 
have at least ten or twelve Senators. I 
am sure no one could object to that. 

In the second place we must make it 
absolutely clear that we can withdraw from 
the new federation at will and that no 
Federal law shall have validity within our 
boundaries without the consent of this 
legislature. 

Thirdly, no vote of a New York Senator 
or Representative on any question is valid 
unless it is cast under instructions by this 
legislature and thereafter approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the same body. 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


Finally, no soldier from New York may 
be required to do service outside his native 
state, and no declaration of war by Con- 
gress shall in any way affect us unless our 
legislature has given previous consent 
thereto. 

If these slight reservations are not 
agreed to, every patriotic New Yorker will 
rally against the noxious novel doctrine of 
inter-Statism which is really but one step 
from internationalism itself! 


OK 


The miraculous escape of Viscount 
French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whom the Sein Feiners after fortifying 
their ‘courage at a public house fired 
upon along a Dublin street, reminds 
one of the Irish priest who ended his 
sermon against liquor with the follow- 
ing peroration: 

"Tis the drink that makes you neglect 
your farms. ‘Tis the drink that makes you 
beat your wives. ’Tis the drink that makes 
you shoot at your landlords. ’Tis the drink 
that makes you miss ’em. 

se 


The free coinage of paper as now 
practiced by various actual or antici- 
patory governments of Europe is 
leading to curious consequences. Some 
of this currency is “not worth a con- 
tinental.” A candy manufacturer in 
Reval, Esthonia, is wrapping his 
chocolates in ruble notes of the “North 
West Russian Government,” which Gen- 
eral Yudenitch tried to establish in 
Petrograd; for this money is cheaper 
than white paper. 





A Number of Things 


One of the American financial ex- 
perts in Europe was approached by a 
Bolshevist who asked his advice in re- 
gard to a question that was troubling 
the Soviet Government. The daily ex- 
penses of the Russian Government, he 
explained, were 70,000,000 rubles, but 
their presses could only print 50,000,- 
000 rubles a day, so the Soviet was 
running behind. What advice the 
American financier gave to the per- 
plexed Bolshevik I did not hear, but 
the obvious remedy would be to print 
100,000 ruble notes. 

ee 

I had supposed that Adelina Patti 
made her final farewell tour in Amer- 
ica several years ago, but it seems not, 
for she is reported to have appeared 
in the office of the American Society 
for Psychical Research at New York 
in the person of a medium whom she 
has endowed with her voice. This beats 
Svengali and opens up unlimited pos- 
sibilities. We may soon see on the bill- 
boards: “The S. P. R. presents Jenny 
Lind at the Hippodrome.” 


KE 


Lloyd George in addressing the 
House of Commons said that the Brit- 
ish Government was giving liberal aid 
to Admiral Kolchak, General Denikin 
and General Kharkov in their efforts 
to overthrow the Russian Soviet. If 
you can see the joke in this you know 
more about Russian geography than 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 


The World’s Round Table 


SciENcE: The World is learning a 
few things about life that are essential. 
The truth about the universe is what 
we need in order to fulfil our destiny. 
The Laboratory, the Telescope, the Mi- 
croscope, will in time lift the World 
above the fogs and mists of ignorance. 
Educate the people in the truth about 
the universe. Discover the laws of ex- 
istence. 


THE AVERAGE MAN: I’m too busy 
with the daily struggle for existence 
to try to reform the World. I am the 
“Ultimate Consumer” whatever that 
is. No matter what happens I am the 
man who pays the bills. The cost of 
wars, strikes, increase of wages, gov- 
ernment appropriations, the carrying 
on of all necessary charities and phil- 
anthropies comes out of my pocket. 
Really, if it were not for my home 
and wife and the kiddies, I would be 
tempted to get in front of somebody’s 
car on my way down town and go 
to heaven “on high.” But do you know, 
in spite of the profiteers and the hens 
that always have a corner nest on sixty 
cent eggs, I find life pretty good be- 
cause of Home Sweet Home. There are 
some thirty million of me in the good 
old U. S. alone who have never applied 
for a divorce yet. My remedy for the 
World’s troubles is a wife and kiddies 
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(Continued from page 85) 


to love and work for and cut out the 
diamonds and limousines. 

ALL PEOPLES: The rack and sorrow 
of the World have fallen on us. We 
are the Peoples. Millions of us de- 
spised, used for war, exploitation, and 
the ambition of the High and Mighty 
of the earth. We have no remedy. We 
are those who need it. Our cry goes 
up to God, if He is. Our hands are 
weary and our hearts are broken on 
the wheels of the World’s passion and 
greed. 

THE WorLD: You have all spoken, 
and discussion is in order. We will— 

THE SON OF MAN (interrupting: and 
coming forward to the head of the 
Table; The World rises, together with 
all the figures at the Table): Ye 
children of men, hearken unto me. 
Among all these jangling voices, some 
of which have spoken partial truths, 
hear my voice, for I am the Truth it- 
self. There is a remedy for the World’s 
hurt, and it will heal. It is as simple 
as childhood, as strong as fatherhood, 
and as beautiful as motherhood. This 
remedy for the World’s wrong and 
wrongs is LOVE GOD AND YOUR 
NEIGHBOR. Have ye never heard of 
that before, Capital, Labor, Politics, 
Science, the Press and all the rest? I 


know ‘this is the one remedy and the 
only one. Because before the World 
was I was. The World was made thru 
me, and without me was not any thing 
made that has been made. Therefore I 
speak with absolute authority. Come! 
Ye children of men! Apply this remedy 
to your politics, your journalism, your 
education, your money making, your 
amusements, and see how quickly and 
wondrously heaven will begin on earth. 
Have I not said, “If I be lifted up 
from the earth I will draw all men 
unto me”? Thru all the travail of the 
ages the groans of the Peoples and the 
heartache of the bewildered, I have 
stood behind the World holding in my 
hand the Remedy for all sorrow and 
the Life for all Death. Take it, ye 
children of men, and taste the abun- 
dant Life in this World that ye may 
have a foretaste of its joy hereafter! 

(The World bows in reverence. At 
a signal from the Son of Man all the 
figures around the Table kneel. Even 
Society and Extravagance cover their 
faces. The Son of Man takes his seat 
at the head of the Table. And there is 
no discussion, only the silence that be- 
longs to God.) 


This little allegory can be used as a tab- 
leau, the figure of the Son of Man not visible, 
but outlined behind a curtain in a t of 
light. The other figures can be costumed. 
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Uncle Sam, Money Lender 


(Continued from page 82) 

The War Finance Corporation now 
is making new loans only under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Act, which is the amend- 
ment, approved March 8, 1919, em- 


powering it to promote commerce with | | 


foreign nations thru the extension of 
credits. 

When the active prosecution of the 
war ended and the restoration of peace- 
time conditions began, it was evident 
that the serious drain of more than 
four years of warfare upon the re- 
sources of the European nations had 
left most of them without means for 
the purchase of food, raw materials 


and materials for reconstruction, which | © 


in large part would have to be ob- 
tained from the United States. It was 
also evident that it would take some 
time before the European nations could 
return to a peace footing and to ex- 
porting their own products in amounts 
sufficient to offset their imports. 


f bw export trade of the United States 
has a direct and important bear- 
ing upon our national prosperity, since 
the prosperity of the producers of ma- 
terials which are exported in large 
quantities is reflected in the general 
buying power of the country and there- 
by reacts upon producers of many 
other materials which are not exported 
in appreciable quantities, if at all. The 
Managing Director of the Corporation 
appeared before the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress and pointed out the urgency of 
the situation, recommending the ex- 
tension of long-term credits to Euro- 
pean buyers, by American banks or 
exporters, in conjunction with some 
form of governmental aid if need be, 
to enable such European buyers to pur- 
chase largely from the United States 
until their own production, and conse- 
quently their exports, could be restored 
to a normal level. It was felt by the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation 
that unless there was available poten- 
tial governmental aid in the event of 
the inability of banking institutions to 
extend sufficient credit, there was dan- 
ger of a collapse in our foreign trade, 
with a resultant injury to the in- 
ternal business affairs of the United 
States. 

The Congress accepted this. view, and 
by the amendment to the original Act, 
empowered and authorized the Corpora- 
tion, in order to promote commerce 
with foreign nations thru the exten- 
sion of credits, to make advances of 
which there shall be outstanding at any 
one time an amount not exceeding 
$1,000,000,000. These advances must be 
made under certain prescribed terms, 
to persons, firms, corporations or as- 
sociations engaged in the business in 
the United States of exporting there- 
from domestic products to foreign 
countries, or to banks, bankers or trust 
companies in the United States making 
advances to such persons, firms, cor- 
porations or associations for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the exportation 
of domestic products to foreign coun- 
tries. 

During the first few months follow- 
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“THE BOY WHO PEGGED SHOE ‘ 

1S SHOWN ABOVE DEPOSITING THE SS 
WHOLE OF HIS FIRST MONTH'S 
EARNINGS IN THE VILLAGE 














wearer at one profit. 


eliminated. 


Smping the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection — _ 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our 
practice to sell W. L. Dougles shoes 
in our own stores with ouly one 
profit. This has saved the wearers 
millions of dollars. 


besides our own stores. If 


or mutilated, ARE OF FRAUD. 


HOLDS 
$9.00 & 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
All middlemen’s and peepee Lees are 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are a 
best shoe values for the money in this country. ; 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
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w7 HABIT OF SAVING EARLY IN LIFE, 

PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, 
BROCKTON,MASS. 





BOYS’ 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 








77S SHAPE” 
sf 


02° SHOES. 





lutely the 
W.L.Douglas name and 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion ceaters 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the = paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 

rienced men, all working with an honest 
Stormination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

our local dealer cannot suppl 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 

tor booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plain] 
stamped on she sie. If it has been oo 


President 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
169 Spark Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 








Tickets, Tours, Cruises 
EUROPE and WEST INDIES 


Careful Personal Service given to each individual 
American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del. 
Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 














The Secret of Being 
a Convincing Talker 





‘How I Learned It in One 
Evening 


Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


311 Sixth Avenue New York 
































PAY MENTS 
monthly buys outright any stock or 
bond. Purchaser secures all dividends, 
Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected, 
list and full particulars - FREE 
CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 
| Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
50 BROAD ST. bs NEW YORK 
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chaplains, Y. M. A. secretaries, army 


tensive correspondence. 


Missionary Outlook in the 





and inspiring power. Cloth, 2.00, 


The Army and Religion 


of cross-section of the nation’s life, 
an enlightening analysis of an army that 


Speer. 


Religion Among American Men 


The material for this book was gathered under the direction of “ 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook” —consisting 7a 
such men as: 


FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 
CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 
SHAILER ag 2 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK ROBERT E. SPEER 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 


A questionnaire, which sought to obtain not only facts, but their meaning, was sent to 
a 


added the results of many interviews both in the A. E. F. and at home, and of an ex- 
This mass of carefully analyzed evidence is presented as a 
challenge to the Church, and to the individual. Cloth, 1.50. 


Also prepared by “ the Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook.” 


The increased significance and urgency of the missionary _enterprise; the changed out- 
look in every mission field; the new light thrown on missionary policies and principles 
—the discussion of these ye by outstanding experts gives to this volume authority 


Edited by D. S. CAIRNS, D.D. Preface by the Bishop of Winchester. 
“Perhaps, as never before, the British Army during the Great War represented a sort 
Here, then, was an exceptional opportunity for 


itself. It would be difficult to represent the religious revelation and results of the war 
more skillfully and judiciously than they are presented in this report.”—Robert E. 
2.00. 
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or write to us 
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| Superson 
is the word that best describes 
WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


Third Edition 
Largest abridgment of the famous New International 
Superior to all other Abridgments in 
Vocabulary. 100,000 Entries including new words, 
such as ace, avion, soviet, profiteer, blimp. 
Synonyms. None other so full. One of its features. 
Guide to Pronunciation. It alone gives rules for 
~~ Latin and Spanish. 
Rules for Spelling difficult words, plurals, ete. 
Rich Supplemental Vocabularies of practical value. 
A Vocabulary of Rimes. Convenient, serviceable. 
A Glossary of Scottish 
Words. 
Christian Names, 
Foreign Words and 
| Fes 1s Phrases. 
Neos} Aids to Literary 
Workers consist- 
ing of Abbre- 
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1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
THIN.PAPER EDITION DE LUXE. weeTee - 


Art Canvas, dark blue, marble windowed 2 sw se we eee 
Fobethetd, ok rich dark brown, gilt Mc ecesee ees ones 
Full Leather, Levant Grain, biack, on edge, indesed 2. ww ee 730 


Guaranteed as represented or money returned. 
Onder from your bookseller, or direct of the publishers Name this magazine. 


G. &C. MERRIAM COMPANY, .- 





tT eickd, Bees, = | 
NDEPE? 


Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acta 

Mosical =P LA How to Stage a Play 

griiie, Ne Make-up Goods 

Material Jokes,Recitations, Entertainments 

logkree E.8.Deulson&Co. Dept. 3 Chicago 

SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 

* special articles, papers, speeches, de- 

bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Are YouInterested in Charting? 


It is the new way of forming good judgment. 


We have just completed the first revised edition 
of the Master Course in Business Charting, con- 
sisting of fifteen qomeiote lessons and three lec- 
tures. Leading Business and University men 
have contributed in compiling the most approved 
Charting Principles in easy-to-understand style and 
instantly usable form. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent in gathering these valuable principles 
and in arranging them so that you can secure 
them for your own use at a very moderate cost. 
You can now instantly apply these principles to 
any problem or plan, They show you how to: 


1—Understand quickly. 3—Talk convincingly. 
2—Think clearly. 4—Do thoroughly. 


Let us send you the first of these’ lessons abso- 
lutely free together with complete particulars; you 
will be under no obligation. Simply write us to- 
day and we will send you by return mail Lesson 
One in Charting Business Principles, FREE. Ad- 
dress Business Charting Institute, 700 Kestner 
Building, 717 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





MOORE'S "$9SF SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


. is a practical book of 160 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 


Leaf of all kinds. 
This Book Free when req uest ison your business let- 


terhead. Write now for your copy. 
JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
1107 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
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ing the passage of the above amend- 
ment, and until recent date, continuing 
loans from the Treasury of the United 
States to foreign governments, the 
sale on credit of supplies, particularly 
surplus stocks of the War Department, 
and the aid available from ordinary 
industrial and banking sources, cov- 
ered the needs of the situation to such 
an extent that no direct advances from 
the Corporation were required, tho the 
potential powers of assistance which it 
possessed were exercizing an influence 
in the development of future plans for 
export financing. 

In recent months, particularly since 
the decision of the United States to 
make no more direct advances to for- 
eign governments has been announced, 
requests from bankers and exporters 
for assistance from the War Finance 
Corporation have been received in in- 
creasing numbers, and applications 
for substantial advances have been 
granted. 

It is evident that America’s new 
position as a creditor rather than a 
debtor nation cannot be maintained 
without a large outlet for our prod- 
ucts, and because of Europe’s needs. It 
is at the moment our most important 
customer. Europe’s buying power is 
now crippled by the demoralization of 
foreign exchange, resulting in part 
from a continuing excess of imports 
over exports. 

Unless the gap can be bridged by 
providing credit until Europe can 
again produce and export, Europe’s 
purchases from America must be 
reduced, with consequent injury to 
her recuperative powers. Not only be- 
cause of the direct bearing of our ex- 
ports on our domestic prosperity, but 
also because the world has been made 
so small by modern means of communi- 
cation and the interconnections and 
ramifications of international finance, 


_that no part of the world can enjoy 


peace and prosperity while another 
substantial part is in ruin, we must 
devote our best efforts to provide tem- 
porarily the necessary credit by which 
the gap may be bridged. 

Substanfial credits must be fur- 
nished by American investors and by 
American bankers and American ex- 
porters, and it must be realized the 
great bulk must come from these 
sources. 

The War Finance Corporation is 
rendering assistance in proper cases 
to banks when necessary and to export- 
ers, unable to carry the credit or to 
obtain funds from usual banking chan- 
nels or from the general public, on 
reasonable terms. However, the Cor- 
poration’s funds are in themselves in- 
adequate to handle the entire situa- 
tion, even were it desirable that it 
should do so. Its principal function is 
to serve as a reservoir of credit to be 
used only when necessary, in the in- 
terest of our foreign trade and of the 
resuscitation of Europe, to inject into 
the unprecedented situation that essen- 
tial element of confidence which can 
be imparted best by an agency which 
is supported and controlled by the 
Government. 

Washington, D. C. 
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*We Don't Want Nuthin’ New” | 


(Continued from page 80) 

place I object to such a bill because of 
my stand on states rights; secondly, 
because the people in my district don’t 
want it; and thirdly, because I don’t 
want it. I have never had one letter or 
telegram from my district asking me 
to vote for the bill. Not one. And we 
don’t want any instructions from the 
outside as to how we should vote on 
any question.” 

“And what about Mr. Dupont’s in- 
terest in this question?” I asked him. 

“Well, I’d say that Mr. Dupont has 
a lot of influence,” he said. “I guess he 
could swing the votes if he really 
wanted to.” 

But by the time I had reached the 
hall on my way to the Senate, I heard 
Sussex men already resenting the im- 
plication that Alfred I. Dupont or any 
other man could change their votes. 

In the Senate I found Senator Price, 
the only Democrat in that house who 
has announced himself as a suffrage 
man. I tried to make him talk about 
the situation. He was far too modest. 
He has always been for suffrage and 
no one could make him change his 
vote. Beloved in his community at 
Smyrna, he has nevertheless been sbe- 
sieged with letters and even threats 
from politicians to boycott his business 
unless he change his vote. Still he re- 
mains in the suffrage ranks. He smiled 
rather hopelessly when I asked him 
about the other Democrats in the Sen- 
ate, and very firmly repeated that he 
would always vote for suffrage himself. 

The fight against the amendment in 
the Senate is supposed to lie largely 
in the hands of Senator Ghormley, a 
staunch Democrat. States rights has 
been rankling in his heart and brain 
ever since he realized that the colored 
people got the vote thru a Federal 
amendment. 

“T tell you right now,” he told me, “if 
tue question of the colored vote were 
submitted by referendum to the people 
of this country there wouldn’t be an- 
other colored man voting—not in the 
North or the South. Everyone knows 
what it is to have the colored people 
voting, and they’d just take the vote 
away from them. Any state that wants 
to be giving suffrage around can do it, 
but they haven’t any business coming 
here to tell Delaware what to do. Why 
don’t they stay at home and tend to 
their own business? 

“What would we do with a lot of 
women in Congress, that’s what I’d 
like to know. Yes, that’s what women 
want. They want to get the vote and 
then get into Congress. And then 
they’d be declaring a war. Now, just 
tell me, if you’ve got wits enough to 
do it, who’d do the fighting for them, 
hey? I wouldn’t. You'll not get this 
amendment thru the Delaware legis- 
lature, I’ll tell you that.” 

But in spite of Senator Ghormley’s 
convictions, Delaware, the first state to 
sign the Federal constitution, may 
yet remain “true to her traditions” 
and be the last to ratify the amend- 
ment. 

Dover, April 7, 1920 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message from the United States Gov- 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


4. 
5. 


IV. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Vv. 
1, 


2. 


vi. 


1, 
2. 


3. 
4, 


ernment to the American People. 
Uncle Sam, Money Lender. By Eugene 
Myer, Jr. 

Prepare a clear definition of “The War Fi- 
nance Corporation.” 

Define every one of the following words: 
aggregating, termination, participation, 
ramification, un »recedented. 

Explain the derivation of every one of the 
words just named. Explain how knowl- 
edge of the derivation of a word adds to 
one’s understanding of the word. 
Analyze the last sentence of the article. 
Give especial attention to the infinitives and 
to the phrases. 

A Message from the Italian Government 
to the American People. For Our 
Mutual Benefit. By Guglielmo Mar- 
coni. 

Explain the following sentence: “A small 
cloud has arisen on the horizon of our 
friendship.” Name the figures of speech 
that occur in the sentence. Tell why the 
figures are appropriate. ‘ 
Point out at least two antithetical gen- 
tences. Tell what thought is made: ym- 
phatic in each sentence. . d 
Write the brief for an argumentative by m- 
pdsition on the following thesis: “An ‘in- 
crease in the commercial relations between 
Italy and the United States would be of 
mutual benefit to the two countries.” 

The World’s Round Table. An Alle- 
gory. By Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. 
What is an allegory? What age of Eng- 
lish literature is called “The Age of Al- 
legory” ? Name some of the famous Eng- 
lish allegories. 

Name at least three allegories that are 
usually read at some period in the school 
course. Explain the meaning of any one 
of these allegories. 

Assign the parts of the present allegory 
to various members of your class. Ask the 
others to join with you in trying to read 
with proper emphasis and expression. You 
will find the allegory appropriate for your 
school assembly. 

Prove that Dr. Sheldon’s allegory rises to 
climax. 

Condense into a single, expressive sen- 
tence the principal thought presented ‘by 
every character. 

In what respects is allegory an effective 
means of presenting serious thought? 
Master Workshops of America. Good 
Pointers for Your Own Business. By 
Edward Earle Purinton. 

Imagine that you are the superintendent 
of a factory. Draw from the article a 
number of “good pointers’ for your busi- 
ness. Arrange these “pointers” as num- 
bered parts of a bulletin to be posted in 
your factory. 

Draw. from history or from literature ex- 
amples that will support the proposition, 
“Success is likely to come to those who are 
anxious to do good rather than to those 
who are anxious to make money.” 

Invent an original “anecdote” to _ illus- 
trate the following sentence, “The way for 
a man to get his gait is by stubbing his 
toes.” 

Draw from the article a series of epi- 
grams. Tell what is effective in the writing 
of every epigram. 

The Best Person in Our Town, 


In a_ single paragraph write a_char- 
acter sketch of the Hon. E. J. Meyers. 
Draw from the article a series of propo- 
sitions that you believe are worthy of adop- 
tion in your school. 

“We Don’t Want Nuthin’ New.” By 
Clara Wold. 

Explain in what ways the title is effective. 
What is the purpose of the first four para- 
graphs? 

Write the proposition on which the article 
is based. 

Write, in parallel columns, the arguments 
that are indicated for the affirmative, and 
the arguments that are indicated for the 
negative. 

Show how the article makes effective use of 
direct quotation. 


Vil. The Story of the Week. 


1, 


Prepare to give a short talk on any of the 
following subjects: The Candidates for the 
Presidency; Recent Events in Ireland; The 
Franco-German Crisis. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY, CIVICS AND 


ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


1. American Political Problems — ‘“‘Uncon- 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


1. 


2. 


1. 


2. 


The Nineteenth 


sidered Candidates,” “‘With the Third 
Parties,” “The Shame of Albany,’’ 
“‘Majorities by Bluff.’ 


Read the chapter in Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth entitled, “Why Great Men 
Are Not Chosen Presidents.’”” Does the 
present situation bear out Bryce’s  ob- 
servations ? : 
What is the basis of the organization 
known as “The Committee of Forty-Eight”? 
In your judgment, will this organization 
seriously affect results at the coming elec- 
tion? 

What justification can be offered for the 
action of the New York Assembly in ex- 
pelling the five Socialists? What will be 
the probable political result? 

In view of the action of the New York 
Assembly, are we justified in saying that 


‘our institutions are the most democratic in 


the world? 

Amendment — “We 
Don’t Want Nuthin’ New,’ “‘Delaware 
Hesitates.’’ 

What general impression do you get about 
political conditions in ware? Com- 
pare these conditions with conditions in 
your own State. 

Review briefly the history of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement for the past twenty or 
thirty years. 

Uncle Sam, Money Lender. 

What was the original purpose of the War 
Finance Corporation? at was the pur- 
pose of the amendment of March 3, 1919? 
Show that “the export trade of the 
United States has a direct and important 
bearing on our national prosperity.” 

Why, under present conditions, is it neces- 
sary that “Uncle Sam” act as banker in 
financing foreign. trade? 


IV. For Our Mutual Benefit. 

1. According to Marconi, what is the chief 
reason for the misunderstandings between 
the people of this country and of Italy? 

2. Why does he believe that “Italy is a coun- 
try which it will pay to help”? 

V. Home Rule for tIreland—“The New 
Home Rule Biill,’’ “The trish Crisis,’’ 
“Glass Houses.” 

1. Compare the present Home Rule Bill with 
those of 1886, 1893, and 1914. 

2. What political changes have taken place 
) Ireland since the passage of the Act of 
1914? . 

3. If the present Home Rule Bill passes will 


it settle the problem of the relation of Ire- 
land to the Empire? 


VI. Socialists Win in Denmark. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


Compare the recent Socialist demonstra- 
tion in Denmark with the revolutionary 
demonstrations in Germany and France 
in 1848. What differences do you note? 
Review once more the history of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. Why has the 
attitude of the Danish people toward these 
“lost provinces” been different from the at- 
titude of the French toward Alsace-Lor- 
raine? 

What other parts of Europe present prob- 
lems similar to that of Schleswig-Holstein? 
Why are these problems not being settled 
in the same way? 


Vil. The Best Person in Our Town. 


1, 


On what grounds does the writer declare 
that the mayor is the best person in Min- 
neapolis? Does the mayor of your city com- 
pare favorably with him? 

at did Mr. Meyers do for the public 
schools of Minneapolis? What has your own 
mayor done for your schools? 


Vill. Reactionary Liberals. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


. Latin - American 


What, in your judgment, was the author’s 
purpose in writing this editorial? 

What are the facts which justify the as- 
sertions in the second paragraph? 

Look up the programs of the revolution- 
ists of 1848. Do these programs justify the 
author’s assertions? 

Affairs — “Central 
American Politics,” “Peru and Bolivia 
Shake Hands.” 


. What special interest has this country in 


the affairs of the Central American states? 
In which of these states has the United 


” States directly interfered? 
Does 


the Monroe Doctrine justify our of- 
fering “friendly mediation” in the affairs 
of Bolivia, Peru and Chile? 
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New Plays 


Three Showers. Super-musical comedy 
with really good music and really good 
oamedy. Clean, wholesome and heart-warr 
ing. (Harris Theater.) 

Ireland a Nation. A combination of 
“speakies” and movies to promote senti- 
ment for the “Irish Republic.” Propaganda 
aaked and unashamed. (Lexington Thea- 
ter.) 

The Night Lodging. All the world is re- 
flected in Gorki’s picture of the under- 
world as the entire landscape is mirrored 
in a muddy pool. Perfectly staged, admir- 
ably acted and tremendously effective. 
(Plymouth Theater.) 

Ed Wynn reaches the pinnacle of a 
comedian’s ambition in Hd Wynn’s Carni- 
val, a musical show which gives the hero 
the center of the stage 80 per cent of the 
time and gives the audience at least one 
laugh a minute. (New Amsterdam Thea- 
ter.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


QUEEN Marre—Our pockets are empty 
now. 


CuHargLes M. Scowas—lI believe in the 
bonus system. 


JoHN BurroueHs—lI expect to live to 
be 100 years old. 


W. J. Bryan—No military man can be 
elected President. 


GEorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK—France is 
trembling in her boots. 


LouIsE PowrLtt—Seventy-five per cent 
of the women propose. 


Hersert C. Hoover—I’m a common 
garden variety of citizen. 


Susanna Cocrort—I have reduced the 
weight of 40,000 women. 


J. G. HunEKER—A plumber isn’t neces- 
sarily superior to a poet. 

J. A. Hopson—All taxation should be 
directly laid upon surplus. 


GABRIELLE GUENTHER—I get along per- 
feetly well without my legs. 


Joun J. McGraw—lI do not predict that 
we will win the pennant this season. 


RoBERT QUILLEN—The honeymoon is at 
an end when the kiss has lost its kick. 

HazeL R. Capes—The time has gone by 
when “jewelry” meant fourteen-karat gold. 

Rev. Dr. Straton—Our young people 
are in danger every time they turn around. 

Paut S. Rernscp—The Soviet Govern- 
ment has been very tolerant in religious 
matters. 


Roy K. Mouttron—What has become of 
the old-fashioned man who used to own 
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two pairs of trousers, both with sus- 
penders? 


J. Epcar ParK—LL.D., Ph.D. marries 
M.A., Litt.D. and their son is Fiddle D.D. 


ALLEN DaLE—Everything swishable has 
been removed by the insensate dictum of 
fashion. 


Mrs. HeErsert Hoover—I do ‘not ap- 
prove of my husband’s running for the 
Presidency. 


Dre. Witu1am S. WeLcH—Until a man 
is 100 years old he ought to take his birth- 
days very lightly. 


SENATOR WapsSworTH—There are some- 
thing like 35,000 typewriters stored around 
Washington not in use. 


JoHN- D. ROCKEFELLER, Jzk.—We must 
aid the girls in this land in getting an 
equal chance to go right. 


THEeDA Bara—I do not breakfast on 
nightingales’ tongues and blue birds’ eggs, 
but on sausages and potatoes. 


Rev. PreserRvVED SmitH—‘“Seein’ things 
at night” has become one of the favorite 
indoor sports of the British and American 
publics. 


JOHN J. GLEASON, Abbot of the Friars’ 
Club—John McGraw, the leader of the 
New York Giants, is one of the country’s 
greatest characters. 


GrorcE W. Norris—As long as mechan- 
ics wear silk shirts and stenographers wade 
thru slush in satin slippers, the high cost 
of living will stay up. 


RicHARD CROKER—As for Hoover, the 
machine won’t back him and he can’t do 
anything unless he breaks the machine and 
probably that couldn’t be done. 


Just a Word 


We tried to be too intelligent when we 
wrote the caption under Captain Hanson’s 
photograph published in The Independent 
of March 27! And we pay the penalty of 
an apology herewith! 

Captain Hanson took part in only one 
major engagement overseas, the Meuse- 
Argonne. We made the statement that he 
had been in three on the strength of the 
three stars on his campaign ribbon—which 
proves incidentally that you mustn’t believe 
all that your returned soldier friends tell 
you. One of Captain Hanson’s stars stands 
for a citation received while he was in 
France for (as he modestly explains) 
“doing my work in a generally satisfactory 
way while at headquarters.” In recognition 
of historical writings on the war Captain 
Hanson was decorated by the Italian Gov- 
ernment with the Cross of a Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown of Italy, and by 
the French Government with the citation 
and medal of an Officier d’Academie, Order 
of University Palms. 
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